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PERSIA MORITURA. 


Home of the free! Protector of the 
weak! 
Shall we and this Great Gray Ally 
make sand 
Of all a nation’s budding green, and 
wreak 
Our winter will on that unhappy 
land? 
Is all our steel of soul dissolved and 
flown? ' 
Have powers of fear encased our 
heart of flame? 
Are we with panic so deep-rotted down 
In self, that we can feel no longer 
shame 
To league, and steal a nation’s hope of 
youth? . 
Oh! Sirs! is’ our star merely cynical? 
Is God reduced? That we must darken 
truth, 
And break our honor with this creep- 
ing fall. 
John Galsworthy. 


IN AN OLD NURSERY. 


A prim old room where memories stir 
Through faded chintz and wall-paper, 
Like bees along the lavender 
Of some dim border; 
Bay-windowed, whence at close of day 
You see the roosty starlings sway 
High on the elm-tree’s topmost spray 
In gossip order. 


In its quaint realm how soon one slips 
Back to an age of treasure-ships, 
An atmosphere of cowboy-trips 

And boundless prairies; 
And when the red logs fret and fume 
(They’re lit to-night to air the room) 
Here come a-tip-toe in the gloom 

Old nursery fairies. 


Here come dear ghosts to him who 
sees— 

Fat ghosts of long digested teas, 

Thin little ghosts of “saying please,” 
Big ghosts of birthdays, 

And sundry honorable sprites 

To whisper those foredone delights 

Of hallowe’ens and_ stocking-nights 
And other mirth-days. 


Persia Moritura, Etc. 


Its walls are full of musics drawn 
From twitterings in the eaves at dawn, 
From click of scythe on summer lawn, 
From Shetlands pawing 
The gravel by the front-door yew, 
And, wind-tossed from the avenue, 
Fugues of first February blue 
And rooks a-cawing. 


Olid room, the years have galloped on, 

The days that danced, the hours that 
shone 

Have turned their backs on you and 
gone 

By ways that harden; 

But you—in you their gold and myrrh 

And frankincense of dreams still stir 

Like bees that haunt the lavender 


Of some walled garden! 
Punch. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM CHARLES 
D’ORLEANS. 
I.— CHANSON, 
Troubles two or three 
In my house are lying; 
Fain would I from them flee, 
Yet can I not get free, 
Though for Reason’s aid I’m crying, 
From Troubles two or three. 


I drive them out; but see, 
Another doorway trying, 

Back again to me 

Come Troubles two or three. 


II.—RONDEAU. 

King Summer’s men have come to-day, 
To deck his house and garnish it, 
And hang out cloths of delicate 

Bright flowers woven and leavés gay. 


Down o’er the. countryside they lay 

’ Green grassy carpets, fair and fit; 

King Summer’s men have come to-day, 
To deck his house and garnish it. 


Hearts, that were fretted quite away, 
Now, God be thankéd, grieve no whit. 
Winter begone! Take truce, and quit 

The land. Nay, dare thou pot to stay, 

King Summer’s men have come to-day. 

Edith Moggridge. 


The Nation. 
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THE YELLOW PERIL. 


It is one of the penalties of the strug- 
gling materialism of the Western 
world, where nations of shopkeepers 
under armed guards worship their 
golden calves, that such ease and com- 
fort as we enjoy must ever be marred 
by apprehensions of impending danger. 
To rouse us from the insidious sloth 
that is born of luxury and long periods 
of peace, our sentinels and our proph- 
ets must be forever pointing to the 
horizon where, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, hovers the cloud that shall pres- 
ently burst upon us. Indeed, so many 
are the points from which danger 
threatens the prosperous modern State, 
so keen the vision of the apprehensive 
watchers, that many a peaceful citizen 
opens his morning paper in nervous ex- 
pectation of Armageddon. Wealthy 
England, dependent for her very life 
on command of the seas, is become par- 
ticularly subject to war-scares and 
alarms. As in the days of Bonaparte, 
the fear of invasion is an ever-present 
reality. A hundred years ago our bug- 
bears were comparatively simple; to- 
day the world’s ever-increasing eco- 
nomic pressure and huge burden of 
armaments, the effect of sensational 
journalism on the imagination of town- 
bred masses, the swift action and re- 
action of political events in all parts 
of the earth: in a word, the struggle for 
life under conditions vastly modified by 
science, has induced in the civilized 
world a chronic condition of nerves, so 
that each nation goes to its day’s work 
with a loaded weapon and a wary eye 
on its neighbors. England’s eye is on 
Germany, America’s on Japan, Spain's 
on France—each nation busy the while 
with its predestined business of annex- 
ing unprotected portions of the earth. 
Yet, at the menace of some new and 
strange bogey, like the Yellow Peril, 
these antagonists will run and huddle 


together, their feuds for the moment 
forgotten, in a common instinct of self- 
preservation. 

It is a poor bogey at best, this Yel- 
low Peril, bred by ignorance out of a 
bad national conscience: a bogey that 
must stand confessed a tatter’d boggart 
in the light of ancient history and re- 
cent experience: yet a phantom that has 
served, and should serve again, many a 
politician’s turn. The modern world 
fears, even while it seeks, these grisly 
phantoms which make its comfortable 
flesh creep, and in the Yellow Peril the 
fervid imagination of yellow journal- 
ists has found a perennial source of 
thrills and shudders. Preaching from 
the text of Japan’s military achieve- 
ments, they have assumed for all Asia 
a vivifying community of interests and 
ideals, attributing to the patient pacific 
millions of India and China a sudden 
and complete change of all their in- 
herited tendencies, beliefs, and institu- 
tions. They forget that these in- 
herited customs and beliefs constitute 
the very soul of a people, the essence of 
its national life; they ignore the fact 
that the Spartan qualities of endurance 
and energy which animate the states- 
men and warriors of unconquered 
Japan are the ripe fruit of long cen- 
turies of training and sustained ideals; 
and, forgetting these truths, they hear, 
in the intellectual and emotional fer- 
ment of India and China the rumble of 
the distant drums that shall lead new 
conquering hordes to the overthrow of 
Europe’s civilization. Not from the 
barren mountain-lands of Turkestan 
and Manchuria. as of old, are to come 
the fierce invading hosts, but from the 
long-gowned peaceful peoples of the 
great plains, from those races whose 
philosophy and ideals have made them, 
through long centuries, the unresisting 
victims of invasion and tyranny. 
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It is a fantastic dream, reflecting, no 
doubt, the eternal and” unbreakable 
spell of the Orient over the West, the 
unconscious reverence that materialism 
pays to intellectual dignity, but wholly 
lacking, nevertheless, in historical sense 
and recognition of fundamental condi- 
tions. For it is impossible, consider- 
ing the actual and historic facts of 
Asiatic life, to assume for the East that 
unity of purposes and ideals which is 
the basic assumption underlying the 
Yellow Peril: as impossible as to imag- 
ine an effective coalition of Western 
Europe against North or South Amer- 
fica. The stern law of nature and evo- 
lution, which prescribes the survival of 
the fittest, is not suspended in Asia; 
there are predestined hewers of wood 
and drawers of water amongst its peo- 
ples to-day as in the time of Joshua—a 
fact emphasized by the recent history 
of Korea. Neither patriotic student, 
politician, nor fervent idealist can take 
from Asia, by any incantation of new 


formule, her deep-rooted instincts and 
beliefs, bred of long centuries of isola- 
tion, of the Confucian philosophy and 


Budd@ha’s contemplative creed—in- 
stincts and beliefs that have made the 
whole inspiration of Oriental philosophy 
and civilization essentially non-aggres- 
sive, and have made the Chinese, in 
particular, a race of passive resisters. 
Neither warrior class nor code of chiv- 
alry exists in China, like that of 
bushido in Japan, to temper the heredi- 
tary servility of the masses with pre- 
cepts and examples of loyalty, valor, 
and endurance; and the recent manifes- 
tations of political and social unrest 
amongst the educated classes reveal 
but little hope of national unity and co- 
hesion for the future. By all prece- 
dents and principles of history, it must 
require several generations of patient 
educative process to develop in the Chi- 
nese people the qualities requisite for 
military and administrative efficiency. 

The Manchu tribute-eaters have gone 


The Yellow Peril. 


their ignominious way to obscurity; 
Sun Yat-Sen and his following of book- 
taught theorists have proclaimed the 
dawn of a new era in the Chinese Re- 
public; and already, amidst the tumult 
and the shouting of leaders who have 
not learned to lead, the North is rang- 
ing itself against the South in rivalry, 
whilst Mongolia looks towards Russia 
for protection, Thibet casts off her al- 
legiance, and Manchuria prepares to 
follow Korea on the path of geograph- 
ical gravitation. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of all these 
things, the Yellow Peril bogey contin- 
ues to oppress the imagination of the 
Western world: this persistent vision of 
the Chinese race, roused from its long 
lethargy, and feverishly arming itself 
for wars of conquest and revenge. It 
is a ghost that refuses to be lightly laid. 
Only a few weeks ago the British Press, 
gravely discussing the decision of the 
National Assembly at Nanking to in- 
troduce national conscription (they 
might as well have decided to introduce 
the minimum wage), estimated China’s 
standing army of the near future at 
forty millions of men. Some of the 
most critical and competent of recent 
observers have succumbed to this ob- 
session, and to that tendency towards 
generalization which seeks a common 
battle-cry for India, China, and Japan. 
Professor Reinsch, for instance, whose 
scholarly work on “The Intellectual 
and Political Currents in the Far East” 
deserves more than passing attention, 
has studied the history and literature 
of China sufficiently to realize and to 
declare that “no more fantastic idea has 
ever played a part in’ serious politics 
than that of the military Yellow Peril.” 
He knows that “the traditional temper 
of the Chinese is eminently pacific and 
quietist.” Yet he apparently ignores 
the results which follow naturally from 
the emotional and idealistic qualities of 
this word-spinning people—qualities 
which greatly detract from the osten- 
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sible importance of its Imperial Edicts 
and other official pronouncements. Be- 
cause of the vigorous wording of the 
Edict of April 1911 on military reform, 
he is led to believe, in spite of his own 
convictions, that: 

To-day we are witnessing the awak- 
ening of this vast people to new ener- 
gies and to more active conduct of af- 
fairs. Peaceful China, the land of 
non-assertion, is fast becoming mili- 
tary. The ideal of national energy, ef- 
ficiency and strength expresses itself 
in all public utterances. Great sacri- 
fices are made for military prepara- 
tion, and throughout the provinces even 
the children in the schools are put into 
uniforms and trained in soldierly fash- 
ion. 

And, in another place, that 


The idea that evils are to be borne, 
or at most resisted quietly, has largely - 
passed away, and in its place has 
arisen the belief that only through pos- 
itive heroic action can the troublesome 
problems of national life be solved. 


At a time when the masses of the 
Chinese people are submitting, with 
traditional apathy, to being harried, 
plundered and slaughtered by the 
forces of that Republic which deliv- 
ered them from Manchu tyranny, the 
irony of this infectious idealism is 
apparent. Fascinated by the specta- 
cle of the splendid enthusiasms and 
iconoclastic zeal of Young China, Pro- 
fessor Reinsch, like many others, for- 
gets the vast gulf which, in this land, 
divides words from deeds—the making, 
from the keeping, of laws. And so he 
believes in the vision of 2 national 
army, efficiently organized and regu- 
larly paid—a vision as chimerical as the 
scheme for refunding China’s national 
debt by patriotic subscriptions, or the 
Nanking Amazcns’ demand for female 
suffrage. 

In expressing this opinion, I have no 
desire to convey the idea that the Chi- 
nese are utterly deficient in military 
virtues, or that, properly led and regu- 
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larly paid, the Chinese soldier is in- 
capable of bravery, endurance, and dis- 
cipline. The experience and opinions 
of British officers and military critics is 
practically unanimous in recognizing 
that in physique, intelligence, and cour- 
age of a stolid kind, the peasantry of 
several provinces provides excellent 
material; but just as it requires some- 
thing more than intelligence and en- 
thusiasm to make an efficient adminis- 
trator, so something more than able- 
bodied and adaptable men are needed 
to make a nation in arms. The quali- 
ties lacking alike in Chinese adminis- 
trators and soldiers are essentially 
moral qualities. This is what Gordon 
meant when, fifteen years after his 
unique experiences as a successful or- 
ganizer and leader of Chinese troops, 
he recorded (in a memorandum prepared 
for the Government at Peking) his de- 
liberate opinion that they could never 
be successfully pitted against Euro- 
pean armies. He who had witnessed 
much desperate fighting between Impe- 
rialists and rebels—much the same kind 
of fighting as was seen at Wuchang 
in November last—realized, neverthe- 
less, that the race as a whole, and par- 
ticularly its leaders, are lacking in the 
moral qualities and Berserker instincts 
that distinguish a fighting race. When, 
in 1874, he warned China against go- 
ing to war with Russia, he amplified 
his advice by recommending that for 
the future she should avoid incurring 
useless expenditure on warships and 
guns, because her possession of these 
things would probably arouse the cu- 
pidity of aggressors and she would be 
despoiled—advice of which China has 
since had cause to appreciate the wis- 
dom. Gordon knew the Chinese sol- 
diers of the South, even as the British 
officers of the Wei Hai-wei regiment 
learned to know and to appreciate the 
hardy hill-men of Shantung: but while 
appreciating their several good quali- 
ties, and recognizing the possibility of 
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their development in good hands, he 
failed to see in the Chinese dragon any 
signs of the fierce and formidable beast 
which has since been evoked to trouble 
the peace of the West. He knew that 
large purchases of armaments and pa- 
per schemes of reorganization do not 
make a national army, and that fiscal 
reform (then, as now, a task beyond 
the unaided resources of China’s rulers) 
must precede military efficiency. This 
indeed was the opinion formed by the 
most competent observers among the 
military attachés who witnessed the 
last manceuvres, held in the autumn of 
1908; and it has been justified by the 
complete lack of discipline and organ- 
ization revealed since the collapse of 
the Manchus. It would be difficult to 
say how much of the Chinese army re- 
mains at the present moment of the 
240,000 men who figured on the roster 
of the thirty-six divisions of the Lu 
Chiin last autumn. At the outset, di- 
visions, brigades, regiments and bat- 
talions became hopelessly entangled— 
sheep without shepherds. Units were 
sent to the front and wandered back to 
their headquarters; some were dis- 
banded, others disbanded themselves; 
some declared for the Republic, some 
for the Imperial cause, others for Yuan 
Shih-k’ai or Li Yuan-hung, or General 
Chang, or General Li, their choice de- 
pending generally on prospects of pay; 
but to all. as time went on, came real- 
ization of the fact that every body of 
armed men might with impunity hold 
lootable cities and citizens at their 
mercy. And with this knowledge, the 
army and the military police have be- 
come, in many places, a disorganized 
and predatory rabble. The craze for 
loot has proved stronger than any ap- 
peal of patriotism or discipline. 

The tendency to exaggerate the mil- 
itary forces and efficiency of China in 
recent years may be traced to a variety 
of causes.: Of these, the most impor- 


1 The population of China has been similar- 
lyexaggerated. Itis continually stated to 
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tant lay originally in the deliberate pol- 
icy of Chinese diplomats and officials, a 
policy clearly intended to create and 
maintain the idea of China feverishly 
arming on a gigantic scale, with a view 
to the intimidation of possible aggres- 
sors. With the dramatic conversion of 
the Empress Dowager to reform in 
1902, and the appearance on the scene 
of a new class of military officers edu- 
cated in Japan, serving in their turn as 
instructors, it was not difficult to in- 
crease the foreign-drilled forces of the 
Empire, actually and prospectively, so 
as to give color to the belief that the 
Chinese military administration was 
rapidly approaching the European 
standard. Fired by enthusiasm for 
Japan’s victories over a great European 
Power, Chinese patriots and officials 
spoke cheerfully of the enrolment of a 
standing army of two million men 
within the next few years, and Euro- 
pean publicists, fascinated by the vis- 
ion of the awakening giant, took up the 
text and illuminated it with much fer- 
vor. “Putnam Weale,”? writing in 
1905, while admitting the absence of 
competent leaders and healthy’ finance, 
expressed belief in the “wholesale re- 
organization and re-armament of the 
Chinese army,” and foretold that in 
five years China would possess an ef- 
fective peace-footing force of 360,000 
men, and by 1915 would be able to put 
a million and a half into the field. “In 
ten or fifteen years,” he said, “Japan’s 
forces would be so outnumbered that 
she would not dare to attack her big 
neighbor.” Four years before, Sir Rob- 
ert Hart, anxious to: make for China 
friends of the Mammon of political un- 
righteousness in the matter of the 
Boxer indemnity, had drawn an even 
more sensational picture of the awak- 
ened giant. “In fifty years’ time,” he 
be 400 millions, though the firstand only 
attempt at a systematic census (1910) has 
shown it to_be about 320 millions. 


2“The Reshaping of the Far East”, vol. ii. 
Macmillan. 1906. 
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declared, “there will be millions of 
Boxers in serried ranks and war’s pan- 
oply at the call of the Chinese Govern- 
ment,”* This picture appealed forcibly 
to the Wagnerian imagination of the 
Kaiser, who saw, in the coming inva- 
sion of Mongol hordes, a Heaven-sent 
opportunity for the War Lord to lead 
the embattled hosts of a European coa- 
lition, with Germany at its head. Small 
wonder if the man in the street became 
impressed with the reality of the Yel- 
low Peril,’ 

Since her war with Japan, and par- 
ticularly since the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese agreement which fore- 
shadows the partition of China’s north- 
ern territories, Russia has professed 
increasing anxiety in regard to China’s 
military preparations, and to the in- 
creasing numbers of Chinese colonists 
in Mongolia. Her apprehensions of 


the Yellow Peril are, no doubt, to some 
extent sincere; the Ministry of War at 
St. Petersburg in the autumn of 1910 


recommended vetoing China’s. proposed 
construction of the Chinchow-Tsitsihar- 
Aigun Railway, as well as the alterna- 
tive Kiachta-Urga scheme, on _ the 
ground that China would derive there- 
from strategical advantages seriously 
menacing Russia’s position. How far 
these fears were shared by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers it were hard to say; but 
there has been ample evidence of a 
chronic condition of nervousness exist- 
ing amongst the Russian military au- 
thorities in “Siberia and . Manchuria, 
nervousness of the unreasoning kind 
which led to the Blagoveschenk massa- 
cre of helpless Chinese in 1900, and to 
the Dogger Bank panic in October 


3 “These from the Land of Sinim’’. Chapman 
and Hall. 1901. 

* Since -, was wee “Putnam Weale” in 
the Dail Solagrage gootiete new develo oP: 
ments of the Yell ril: he a 4 e 
near future, China militant anys My mp- 
— ultimatums” at the Foreign Offices of] a 

tugal and Holland, and Chinese squadro 
cleared for action, in the harbors of their 
“Eastern dependencies.” One wonders 
whether Ad Sah will be in command o 
these squadrons, and to whom he will eoply 
for rice, coal, and ammunition. 
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1904; caused, no doubt, by the instinc- 
tive idea that what one Asiatic race 
had done another may do. On the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that Russia’s forward policy in Man- 
churia after 1900 was persistently justi- 
fied to the world by alleged fears of 
dangers from Hunghutzus, and her 
present attitude in regard to Chinese 
loans seems to point to a recrudescence 
of that policy, facilitated by her under- 
standing with Japan. It is improbable 
that either country really believes in 
the possibility of Chinese aggression, 
and their concerted objections to the 
“Four Nations” loans may therefore 
safely be ascribed to a desire to pre- 
vent the creation of foreign interests 
in Manchuria, rather than to any gen- 
uine fear of Chinese armaments. 

Of Russia’s foreign policy, ever in- 
fluenced by the imaginative impulses 
and emotions of the personal equation, 
it is difficult to speak with any de- 
gree of certainty, but of Japan it may 
safely be asserted that no real appre- 
hensions exist in that country with 
regard to China’s alleged development 
of military strength. With eyes and 
ears wide open in every province, 
Japan’s trained experts, military and 
commercial, can be under no delu- 
sions. In the long run, Japan, more 
than any other Power, stands to profit 
by China’s internal dissensions and 
helplessness; her policy in Manchuria 
has steadily reflected recognition of 
this obvious truth. At the same time, 
so long as maintenance of the integrity 
of China remains the ostensible pur- 
pose of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
and so long as Japanese finances re- 
main in their present condition, it be- 
hoves her to walk warily before the 
world: Russia, therefore, is induced to 
take the lead in proclaiming the right 
of China’s nearest neighbors to super- 
vise her borrowing activities and to 
limit her armaments. 

Considering Russia’s professed anx- 
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ieties in the light of the actual situation 
at Peking and in the provinces, her di- 
plomacy assumes a somewhat elemen- 
tary aspect. Let us consider briefly 
the significance of that situation. The 
newly-elected President of the Chinese 
Republic, himself a declared Monarch- 
ist by conviction, has recently suffered 
the humiliation of seeing the capital 
looted by the very troops whose disci- 
pline and organization have been con- 
tinually cited as the best proof of 
China’s military progress, the men 
whose unswerving loyalty to Yuan 
Shih-k’ai had been assumed by nearly 
every European writer. The looters 
having vanished with their plunder, 
some semblance of order was restored 
at Peking, not by the foreign-drilled 
troops of the Lu Chiin, but by the trib- 
ute-eating Manchu regiments whom the 
experts professed to despise. The 
spectacle of the President of the Re- 
public suppressing the lawlessness of 
Chinese mutineers by the aid of Man- 
chus and Bannermen is in itself suffi- 
ciently indicative of the chaotic condi- 
tion of China; but another and even 
more significant sight was seen when, 
on the occasion of Yuan’s returning the 
British Minister’s congratulatory visit, 
the streets from his residence to the 
Legation were guarded (at his request) 
by British troops, no Chinese being al- 
lowed to stand outside their houses. 
Yuan subsequently expressed bis grat- 
itude to the Foreign Ministers for their 
action in organizing patrols of Euro- 
pean troops to reassure the plundered 
and terror-stricken citizens. Signifi- 
cant, too, of the opinion in which for- 
eign and Chinese troops respectively 
are held by the average mandarin, is 
the fact that the Legation quarter has 
become a common sanctuary and treas- 
ure-house for the highest officials, Man- 
chus and Chinese alike, seeking the 
protection of the foreigner against the 
Yellow Peril of their own creation. In 
the same way, Hongkong and the for- 
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eign settlements at Shanghai have be- 
come a safe place of refuge for thou- 
sands of Chinese who, when order is 
restored, will join once more in the pa- 
triot’s agitation for the restoration of 
China’s “sovereign rights” in the Set- 
tlements, and the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. 

It is difficult to form any concise 
opinion of the fighting qualities, organ- 
ization and moral of the Chinese Army 
from the accounts giyen, principally 
by writers resident in Peking, of the 
fighting between Imperialists and Re- 
publicans since last October, partly be- 
cause these accounts are usually of 
Chinese origin, and partly because of 
the observers’ bias of foregone conclu- 
sions. Descriptions by eye-witnesses 
of the fighting at Nanking and Wu- 
chang, published for the most part in 
the North China Daily News, are more 
illuminating. But to get a compre- 
hensive idea of the actual situation and 
to appreciate its bearing on the ques- 
tion of China’s possible development of 
military efficiency, one must follow the 
accounts, published week by week in 
that paper, from missicnaries and other 
correspondents resident in the interior. 
These writers naturally present the 
scene from many different points of 
view, and their conclusions vary from 
sywpathetic optimism to the deepest 
pessimism; but the general impression 
which they create is, that the Chinese 
army of the present and immediate fu- 
ture constitutes a serious menace to 
China’s own well-being, but little or 
none to her external foes. In the 
sense that China’s weakness and dis- 
order are a source of danger to the 
world, her undisciplined and loot-hun- 
gry mobs of soldiery constitute indeed 


‘a Yellow Peril; and of late, with the 


disappearance of constituted authority 
and the loosening of the old ethical re- 
straints, the army has realized its op- 
portunities and its power. 

Of the good qualities of the rank and 
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file, of their powers of endurance, and 
occasional élan of enthusiasm, there has 
been ample evidence; but for proof of 
scientific organization, of efficiency, co- 
hesion, esprit de corps, and trained intel- 
ligence amongst their leaders, we seek 
in vain. Here and there, amidst the 
mass of cowardly, corrupt, or incompe- 
tent officials, we find earnest and brave 
men like Li Yuan-hung, the Revolution- 
ary leader, and General Chang Hsiin, 
the Imperialist Commander at Nanking, 
The latter appears, indeed, to be a 
fighting man of the stamp of Tso 
Tsung-t’ang; yet even his martinet au- 
thority proved insufficient to prevent 
his troops from looting the city of 
Hsiichoufu. But the number of ener- 
getic and efficient leaders has been in- 
significant, and their example has com- 
pletely failed to stem the tide of gen- 
eral demoralization. Even at Nan- 
king, where the loss of life on both 
sides was comparatively heavy, it was 
the rank and file who fought bravely, 
most of their officers displaying gross 
cowardice and incompetence. Re- 
peated instances occur, in authentic re- 
ports from the provinces, of officers of 
the regular and militia forces using 
their positions for purely selfish ends, 
or lending themselves to the purposes 
of politicians and student agitators. 
The military profession is no longer 
a thing of reproach in China; to be a 
soldier, as times go, is to enjoy oppor- 
tunities which appeal to every man 
with predatory lust or instincts of self- 
preservation; therefore it is that every- 
one wears a uniform who can, and the 
number of irregular troops and police 
claiming arrears of salary is likely to 
increase rapidly with the tale of looted 
cities and the disappearance of all ef- 
fective authority. It is not pleasant 
to contemplate the prospects that, un- 
der these conditions, confront the de- 
fenceless traders and peasantry of the 
interior. For the craze for loot has 
spread like wildfire and become epi- 
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demic; from all parts of the country 
comes the same pitiful story of the sys- 
tematic and businesslike despoiling of 
peaceful citizens by licentious soldiery. 
Peking, Tientsin, Paotingfu, Hang- 
chow, Soochow, Fouchow, Canton, 
Ninghsiafu, Taianfu, and many other 
cities, have suffered, without resist- 
ance, all the pains and penalties of 
civil war; and the end is not yet. From 
Sianfu comes one of the most astound- 
ing of all these pitiful tales of unrest. 
Telegraphing on the 22nd of March, 
Reuter reported that the Kansu army 
(Loyalist Mahomedan troops, under 
General Sheng Yiin, professedly march- 
ing on Peking to restore the dynasty) 
had arrived at Sianfu, the capital of 
Shensi. The Chinese garrison of Re- 
publican troops, “fearing that the Ma- 
homedans would loot the city, began 
looting it themselves; whereupon the 
Mahomedans retired.” Yet these are 
the forces whose pay is to be provided, 
for the salyation of China, by means 
of huge foreign loans! And while 
these things are taking place all over 
the country, the National Assembly 
continues solemnly to proclaim the ad- 
vantages of Republicanism, and self- 
governing societies in every provincial 
capital discourse of progress and pros- 
perity. Despite its dominant note of 
grim tragedy, the situation is not with- 
out humorous aspects. 

Censidering the question of the Yel- 
low Peril, however, as a matter ulti- 
mately dependent upon the military in- 
stincts of the Chinese people, it is in- 
teresting to observe that, in the opin- 
ion of experts, the balance of efficiency 
and courage rests so far with the North- 
ern troops. Had it not been for the 
inefficiency and vacillation displayed 
by General Yin Chang, Admiral Sah, 
and the high authorities at Peking; had 
the Imperialist troops been allowed to 
follow up their first victories, it may 
fairly be assumed that the rebellion in 
the Yangtsze provinces would have 
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been quickly stamped out; but incom- 
petent or disloyal leaders, truces, de- 
lays, and the ignominious withdrawal 
from Wuchang, led to discouragement 
and the rapid growth of indiscipline 
and lawlessness. 

A noteworthy feature of the fighting 
at Nanking was the superiority of the 
Shantung and Chili men as compared 
with the Hunanese regiments of the 
Imperialist forces. Many competent 
critics in recent years have been led to 
the conclusion that the high military 
Teputation of the Hunanese was 
founded rather on noisy professions 
than on any performance of valor. I 
remember dicussing in 1902 the busi- 
ness of warfare with a Hunanese pri- 
vate of the garrison of Shanhaikuan, 
and his frank declaration that the pro- 
fession of arms was well enough in 
times of peace, but that no sensible man 
would incur serious risks of being 
killed on a salary of fifteen shillings a 
month. An eye-witness of the fight- 
ing which took place during the invest- 
ment of Nanking in November last 
tells a tale which shows that this 
worthy man’s opinions were not an iso- 
lated instance of discretion, and that 
the average Hunanese has no desire to 
go to his grave for any fantasy or trick 
of fame. The batteries on Lion Hill, 
manned by Hunanese Imperialists, had 
for some time been engaged in an artil- 
lery duel with the Republicans on Tiger 
Hill, without apparent damage to 
either side. Inquiries into the cause of 
this futile expenditure of ammunition 
elicited the following explanation, 
which may well be given in the corre- 
spondent’s own words:— 


It appears that the Imperialist artil- 
lerymen on Lion Hill were also men 
from Hunan, and that after the capture 
of Tiger Hill by the Republicans a mu- 
tual agreement had been come to by 
the men in the two forts that neither 
party would materially damage the 
other. Accordingly, for some days the 
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shells went wide, some short, into the 
hillsides away below the guns, and 
some high over the top of the crests. 
Then one day the Imperialist General, 
Chang Hsiin, was watching the shoot- 
ing in person from Lion Hill, and by 
the evidence of his own eyes grasped 
the fact that something was wrong. 
The range was a comparatively easy 
one of 3800 yards, and instead of nearly 
every shot being a hit, as it should 
have been at that distance, very few of 
them were going anywhere near the 
target at all. Without more ado, 
Chang Hsiifi threatend to decapitate 
two of the eight-inch gun-layers there 
and then on the spot, and he promised 
that divers still worse penalties should 
follow for the remainder if the shoot- 
ing didn’t improve forthwith. 

So it came about that, in order to 
save their necks, the gunners on Lion 
Hill began to make things unpleasantly 
hot for their fellow-provincials on Tiger 
Hill, with the result that the latter, 
thinking that they had been grossly de- 
ceived by their friends the enemy, be- 
gan in their turn to shoot as straight 
as they knew how. This state of af- 
fairs continued for the best part of a 
day, until the true reason for the ap- 
parent defection of Lion Hill was 
brought in by spies. 

Thereupon through the same agency 
a new scheme to prevent mutual injury 
was devised. It was simply that a de- 
fined interval, said by the men to be 
about a minute of time, should always 
be allowed to elapse between the firing 
of a gun and the answering shot from 
the other side. This would give ample 
time for the crew of the gun which 
had last fired to clear out of harm’s 
way downstairs into the bomb-proof 
shelter below the concrete emplace- 
ment. Honor and General Chang Hsiin 
would seemingly thus be satisfied, and 
all chance of unpleasantness, which 
neither party in the least desired, 
would thereby be avoided. Apparently 
the plan worked well, as after its adop- 
tion no casualty occurred on either 
side. 


‘On the other hand, the Chekiang res- 
iments which took the leading part in 
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the Republican assault and capture of 
Purple Mountain showed a fine cour- 
age. Yet these same troops, upon 
their return to Hangchow at the end 
of March, mutinied and threatened to 
burn their General’s yamen. 

Every days’ experience of the Revo- 
lutionary movement justifies the con- 
clusion that the Chinese, as a race, re- 
tain their instinctive aversion to fight- 
ing for fighting’s sake, although, given 
good leaders and stern discipline, the 
inhabitants of certain regions (notably 
hill-men) are capable of making good 
troops. Every day’s experience shows 
also that many long years of educative 
processes must elapse before the nation 
can produce the leaders and the spirit 
of discipline to make the Chinese army 
the formidable host of the Yellow Peril 
prophets. “ A new spirit has been 
aroused, beyond all question, amongst 
the educated classes of China; a spirit 
of vigorous, almost defiant, nationlism, 
which chafes under China’s humilia- 
tions; which seeks, through political 
and social reforms, to put from her the 
reproach of weakness; but, in the ab- 
sence of an organized, self-respecting 
and productive middle-class, there can 
be no immediate prospect of their 
attaining the height of their ambitions 
or the fulfilment of their dreams. In- 
tellectual activity of no mean order is 
theirs, and many good qualities; but 
the moving spirits of the present unrest 
have failed collectively to display the 
discipline, constructive ability, and per- 
sonal integrity requisite for efficient or- 
ganization of the body politic. In the 
present ferment of iconoclasm, and all 
its resultant lawlessness, lies the real 
Yellow Peril—for a weak and disorgan- 
ized China means the danger of chronic 
unrest in the Far East. 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 


Another, and equally real, Yellow 
Peril lies in the pressure which these 
millions of thrifty, patient toilers, in- 
ured to the _ sternest  privations, 
threaten, sooner or later, to bring to 
bear upon the economic and industrial 
equilibrium of the Western world. 
Throughout their long history the Chi- 
nese have seldom been obsessed by 
dreams of expansion and conquest, but 
they have repeatedly denationalized 
and overcome their conquerors. Their 
ready adaptability to environment, un- 
tiring industry, skilled craftsmanship, 
and unconquerable power of passive re- 
sistance have never been equalled by 
any race of men, unless it be the He- 
brews. America and Australia have 
felt, and guarded themselves against, 
the menace of this pressure of seething 
humanity. Its effects, and the hope- 
less inferiority of white man against 
yellow in the grim economic struggle for 
life, may be seen to-day in the Straits 
Settlements, the Dutch Indies, and the 
islands of the South Seas, in the Treaty 
Ports of China, and the Russian rail- 
way towns of Manchuria. Where 
white man and yellow live and work 
side by side, the balance of economic 
power passes slowly but surely into the 
hands of the Asiatic. Within the mem- 
ory of man, the wealth of the Straits 
Settlements and Hongkong has gravi- 
tated to the Chinese; already, at Har- 
bin and Tsitsihar, in Chinese territory, 
Russian railway porters are cheerfully 
carrying the baggage of first-class Chi- 
nese passengers. If there be any men- 
ace to Europe in Cathay, it lies in the 
fierce struggle for life of three hundred 
million men who are ready to labor un- 
ceasingly for wages on which the white 
races must inevitably starve. 

J. O. ‘P. Bland. 
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THE PLOTS OF DICKENS. 


From the year 1833, when Charles 
Dickens dropped “Mr. Minns and his 
Cousin” into the letter-box of the 
‘Monthly Magazine, until in 1871 he left 
unsolved the mystery of Edwin Drood, 
all England was his grateful public. 
Since his death his fame has not di- 
minished. In the ’eighties for a short 
space he seemed to lose his hold on the 
public taste, but the clouds passed 
and the sun shone brighter for the frac- 
tional eclipse. 

It was the fashion of the moment to 
divide fiction into two schools—Real- 
ism and Romance. Each claimed that 
within its walls only could be found 
the true literary faith. Dickens would 
not have been quite comfortable in 
either exclusively, and yet, in a sense, 
he belonged to both. In his stories of 
the day he gave the Romance of Real- 
ism, just as in Barnaby Rudge and A 
Tale of Two Cities he gave the Realism 
of Romance. To an idealist he almost 
seemed to reconcile the two schools, 
and perhaps in consequence, rather as 
one who tries to make peace between 
husband and wife, was attacked by 
both. The distinction was always un- 
scientific. It merely amounted to a 
difference of observation and treat- 
ment; which you preferred was a mat- 
ter of temperament and had nothing to 
do with the actual merits of the per- 
formance. The real test of the novel- 
ist’s genius is surely the creative power: 
no author deficient in this can ever 
claim first rank in his own or receive 
the consideration of another genera- 
tion. Given this the rest is immate- 
rial. Treat if you like with realism, 
romance, or even sentiment. If you 
prefer a story well and good, it does 
not matter, but your people are the 
thing. It is by their characters that 
the great novelists and playrights are 
remembered: we call good books our 


friends only because they contain our 
friends. This is what makes the im- 
mortal libraries so catholic. On their 
wide shelves is room for the exponents 
of every school, from Laurence Sterne 
to Arnold Bennett, who can breathe life 
into their creatures and give us what 
John Forster calls “rememberable fig- 
ures.” In this uncanny power of crea- 
tion lay the strength of the great Vic- 
torians. At a period when the general 
level of literature was as low as it is 
high at present, the few possessed this 
supreme quality, and of them none in a 
greater degree than Charles Dickens. 

No author has ever added more and 
more agreeably to the population of the 
world of fiction. His spacious treat- 
ment helped: the characters had room 
to turn, and the lack of form in itself 
gave a certain reality to the setting, for 
nothing can be more formless than ex- 
istence.. At the same time there is no 
doubt that Dickens took his plots very 
seriously. To the end he loved a mys- 
tery and a villain, and all through his 
books the characters have a disconcert- 
ing way of suddenly turning out to be 
some one else; not infrequently a long- 
lost relative. They have been known 
to die early and enjoy a resurrection 
destructive to villainy in the last chap- 
ters; and the arms of his coincidences 
are not merely long but Briarean in va- 
riety. Dickens apparently held with 
Tim Linkinwater, “I don’t believe there 
is such a place in all the world for coin- 
cidences as London is,” 

Yet all his plotting adds little to the 
value of the books. In general their 
merits vary inversely with the complex- 
ity of the story. To compare the 
Pickwick Papers with Edivcin Drood in 
this connection is perhaps unfair, ex- 
cept, as politicians say, by way of il- 
lustration. As a child reads on with- 
out bothering about anything beyond 
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its comprehension, just as David Cop- 
perfield read Smollett, Fielding, and 
Gil Blas, so we pass the plots by for 
the opposite reason—our better judg- 
ment rejects them, they make no last- 
ing impression, we forget them as eas- 
ily as we remember the characters. It 
was a struggle between the convention 
of the day and genius which is for all 
time. Convention demanded a plot, 
genius obscured it by the human inter- 
est which would keep creeping in; as 
you cannot see the wood for the trees, 
you cannot see the story for the peo- 
ple, they are too full-blooded to be 
bound by such artificial restraints. 
While the immortal Pickwickians 
burst the trammels of the Cockney 
Club, and Mr. Pickwick, to his greater 
glory, refused to be thin at the bid- 
ding of the unfortunate Mr. Seymour, 
so the rest go their own delightful way 
irrespective of story, time, or place, in 
the mere joy of their genial existence. 
Who minds very much whether David 
Copperfield marries Agnes, or what 
Uriah Heep’s meekness portends; we 
want to get back to Mr. Micawber and 
the Peggottys and go shopping with 
Dora. The desperate machinations in 
Nicholas Nickleby only interrupt our en- 
joyment of Crummles and Squeers. 
Jonas Chuzzlewit’s villainy and poor 
Pecksniff’s testamentary ambitions in- 
terest us far less than the latter's moral 
sentiments and the humors of Todgers 
which if “it can do it when it likes” 
does it for us all the time. Even in 
Great Expectations Miss Havisham and 
the convict call us in vain when we can 
sup with Wemmick or enjoy Mr. 
Wopsle’s “massive and concrete” per- 
formance of the Prince of Denmark. 
It is not too easy to place the char- 
acters always in the right volume. They 
are universal. The books are not sep- 
arate histories but a continuing. record 
of the delightful Dickens world. Take 
Oliwer Twist, a thoroughly characteris- 
tic Dickens story. Who that has en- 
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joyed Bumble and his discovery that 
“the law is a hass” (is surely the foun- 
dation of modern feminism), admired 
the masterly advocacy of the Artful 
Dodger at the police court; shuddered 
at Sykes, tolerated the Maylies, perhaps 
the greatest tribute to the author's 
genius; has ever realized what it is all 
about? Still the plot is there. With 
Dickens it always is, lurking and la- 
tent, breaking out from time to time, 
like an intermittent fever, as the books 
progress. This particular one is as 
fantastic as anything in Balzac. 
Alphonse Daudet is sometimes com- 
pared to Dickens. Balzac has far more 
in common with our author. His 
method of characterization; the des- 
perate villains and their vaguely gro- 
tesque schemes, the bigness of it all, 
the wonderful effect produced by set- 
ting and atmosphere; the feeling for 
Paris, as in Dickens the sense of Lon- 
don, and the obsession of so many of 
his characters with one idea, with Bal- 
zac so often avarice, as with Dickens 
insensate hate, and in both this further 
resemblance that each was at his best 
when perhaps he least suspected it. 
Ceesar Birotteau and Cousin Pons may 
be read when Rastignacs and Vautrins 
are forgotten; and the kindly humors 
of Boz enjoyed by many whom his 
Carkers and Chuzzlewits leave cold. 
The story runs somewhat thus: It 
would appear that a Mr. Leeford, hav- 
ing married unhappily seeks distraction 
with “a beautiful creature of nineteen,” 
the daughter of a naval officer. Sum- 
moned abroad to attend to the affairs 
of a rich relation Leeford dies in Rome 
leaving a will—one of the oddest even 
in fiction, that land of irresponsible 
testators: £800 a year is given to Mrs. 
Leeford and her son, Monks, the bal- 
ance to “the beautiful creature” and 
her unborn child. But in order to 
show his confidence in “the beautiful 
creature,” the child, if a son is not to 
inherit if he should stain his name by 
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“any public act of dishonor, meanness, 
cowardice, or wrong,” and to this tes- 
tamentary confidence trick all poor 
Oliver’s troubles are due. Mrs. Lee- 
ford destroys the will. No one knew 
of this document, so she and Monks 
had merely to succeed to the money 
and live in happy, if dishonorable, af- 
fluence ever after; but then there would 
have been no story. So Monks devotes 
all the time he can spare from having 
fits to finding and identifying Oliver, 
who is lost beyond all hopes of either, 
and in the absence of the will could 
have no claim to the money. The only 
motive suggested is wild hatred of Oli- 
ver, whom Monks has never seen; that 
insensate hate also supplying the plot 
of Nicholas Nickleby, which, in the 
prodigality of genius, he was writing 
at the same time. It is quite clear 
that Dickens forgot in the bustle of the 
story that the will had been destroyed, 
6¢.erwise there is no point in the plot 
between Monks and Fagin to involve 
Oliver in a criminal offence. 

Then comes the coincidences: Oliver 
runs away to London, meets the Artful 
Dodger, who introduces him to Fagin, 
oddly enough, an old ally of Monks. 
Coincidence No. 1. Oliver is then 
charged with picking Mr. Brownlow’s 
pocket, who, with a generosity un- 
equalled if it was not repeated by the 
Maylies, adopts him, the one man in 
London who was Oliver’s father’s 
friend and has a portrait of the beau- 
tiful creature, nose and all, just like 
Oliver, in his parlor. Coincidence No. 
2. (The precise moment wken Monks 
finds out that Fagin has met Oliver, or, 
indeed, how Monks ever identifies Oli- 
ver, we are not told.) Then Sikes em- 
ploys Oliver to break into the Maylies’ 
house. The one house which, in all 
England, is inhabited by Oliver’s long- 
lost aunt. Coincidence No. 3. Why 
Oliver’s mother died in a workhouse is 
never explained. Her sister, Rose, it 
appears, was adopted by Mrs. Maylie— 
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in fact, all through this work there is 
an epidemic of adopting complete 
strangers of doubtful antecedents— 
and told that she is illegitimate; there 
being no conceivable reason or point in 
this except to prolong the love interest. 
Rose refuses to marry Harry for fear 
of wrecking his “brilliant prospects,” 
which are very much in the air, espe- 
cially as Harry afterwards turns out to 
be a curate. All this desperate tangle 
is cleared up by Mr. Brownlow recit- 
ing the facts to Monks, who at once ad- 
mits everything—surely the feeblest 
villain in fiction! All he had to do was 
to hold his tongue and, like Napoleon 
after the battle of Leipsic, could have 
made very tolerable terms; but then 
the story would not have ended. It is 
quite clear that Dickens himself felt 
the interest in the story finished with 
the breaking up of the Fagin gang, and 
realized the only thing to do was to 
wind it up as soon as might be. 

In Nickleby convention and genius 
lie down together. In all Dickens 
nothing is found better than the 
Crummles passages. The absurd con- 
ventions of the stage have never been 
treated with such admirable humor. 
Yet Nicholas is the most conventional 
of stage heroes, and Kate exclaims 
“Unhand me, sir! this instant,” in all 
seriousness to Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
who, with Lord Francis Verisopht and 
Pike and Pluck are as frankly melo- 
dramatic as their names. They even 
refer to the innocent object of their at- 
tack as “the little Nickleby” and say 
“You take me?” to the sympathetic lis- 
tener. Until the middle of Volume II. 
there is no plot at all. Like The Old 
Curiosity Shop and Oliver Twist it is a 
picaresque romance of the road. With- 
out any plot it would have been a much 
better novel, and Squeers would have 
been spared seven years’ penal servi- 
tude which, despite his deserts, we all 
resent, so engaging is the rascal. Smike 
is a bore, and an unnecessary bore; Ar- 
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thur Gride a dull repetition of Old 
Nickleby, merely introduced to continue 
the love interest with Madeleine Bray. 
Ralph’s descent into criminality is 
frankly absurd. We are actually asked 
to believe that a hard-headed money- 
lender in his declining years conspires 
to destroy a will and suborn perjury, in- 
cidentally putting himself in the power 
of two villains like Snawley and 
Squeers, who are certain to betray him, 
as, in fact, they do, for no motive ex- 
cept hatred of Nicholas who has really 
done nothing to annoy him. It is the 
hatred of Monks over again without 
the excuse of epilepsy, just as the adop- 
tive habit survives in Nicholas and 
Smike, who, of course, turns out to be 
Ralph’s long-lost son. Himself the 
kindest of men, Dickens’ belief in the 
hatred motive is almost fanatic. It 
recurs in Haredale’s hatred of Chester, 
and Quilp’s for Kit, and every one’s 
rabid hatred for the unhappy Pecksniff. 
Just as the most temperate of mortals 
we find him everywhere expounding the 
generous theory that hot brandy and 
water is the one panacea for all bodily 
and spiritual troubles. His doctors 
prescribe it, even for little Nell, and, be 
it said, always with most satisfactory 
results. 

Of all the novels Barnaby Rudge is 
the most elaborate in plot. It is cer- 
tainly one of the least effective. The 
original interest of the story depends 
on the murder of Haredale by his 
steward, Rudge, but the affair gets into 
such a boggle that, in despair, the au- 
thor switches our attention off to the 
Gordon Riots, and so ends the story and 
a good many of its actors. There can 
be no doubt Dickens was not a good 
story-teller. His friend, Wilkie Col- 
lins, did that sort of thing very much 
better. With little gift of construetion 
he found it difficult to explain or de- 
velop a complicated entanglement and 
never had the patience or the ingenuity 
to end it plausibly. A general confes- 
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sion in public, even if characters had 
to be invented to bring it about, like 
Mr. Newsome in Martin Chuzzlewit, 
was his favorite device. 

The Old Curiosity Shop is probably 
the only novel ever written with no 
hero and no love interest... It is 
merely an Odyssey of little Nell and 
her Grandfather. Towards the end we 
have a mystery, like so many of the 
author’s, quite unnecessary, in the be- 
havior of the single gentleman, who 
turns out to be Nell’s long-lost grand- 
father. It is a curious fact that we are 
never told the name of the grandfather 
to whom so much time is given. In 
the beginning there is a hint of some 
scheme to marry Dick Swiveller to 
Nell, in the interests of Trent, but un- 
fortunately for Dick it comes to noth- 
ing, and the conspiracy to ruin Kit is 
quite outside the general purpose of 
the story. In Martin Chuezlewit, the 


most uneven of all the novels, full of 
his best and worst points, the interest 
is always shifting. 


The Chuzzlewits 
never hold it, the American incidents 
are irrelevant, as also the finances of 
Montagu Tigg, nor is one easily con- 
vinced that such a craven as Jonas 
could murder any one. Old Chuzzle- 
wit’s behaviour is hardly consistent 
with sanity. He takes eight pages to 
explain it at the end, quite unsuccess- 
fully. Why should he quarrel with 
Martin because Martin wants to marry 
Mary, the old man’s own wish? And 
if quarrel, why at once change his 
mind, and that secretly? Then for 
some unintelligible reason he devotes 
himself, at great personal inconven- 
ience and discomfort, to an elaborate 
plot for humiliating Pecksniff. It is 
extraordinary with what ferocity every 
one, including the author, pursues that 
unhappy architect. If he were an 
American, Dickens could not hate him 
more. After all, what has the man 
done? There is abundant evidence that 
he was an affectionate husband to the 
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late Mrs. Pecksniff. 
almost idyllic. Who could be kinder to 
his daughters? In fact it was his de- 
votion to their interests which ulti- 
mately ruined him. His forbearance 
to the shrewish Charity would soften 
a suffragette. True he allows Mercy 
to marry Jonas, but she wanted to, and 
all Pecksniff knew at that time about 
his son-in-law was that he had shown 
admirable feeling at his father’s death 
and had a comfortable fortune. It 
is said he sometimes used his pupil’s 
designs, a very reprehensible practice, 
no doubt, which no one could defend, 
but surely not the first, nor, one fears, 
the last of his profession to do the 
same; and no one would suggest that 
Pecksniff is a perfect character—un- 
doubtedly he turns Martia and Tom 
Pinch out of doors somewhat shabbily, 
still it is his own house and he is 
within his strict rights. Let us admit 
at once he has an eye to old Chuzzle- 
wit’s fortune—but why not? Peck- 
sniff is a relation: he has his family to 
consider. He was obviously anxious 
about their future—not an unworthy 
motive surely—and, in fact, loses his 
fortune in endeavoring to increase his 
capital in their interests. The old man 
wants an heir, the other relations are 
intolerable; yet even the fact that Peck- 
sniff is prepared to provide for Mary by 
marriage is somehow twisted against 
him. The worst that can be said is 
that he humors the absurd schemes of 
an old man for partially selfish motives, 
and yet Dickens allows him to be 
called, with *obvious approval, “the 
very last and worst among the vermin 
of the world,” “a lying, fawning, ser- 
vile hound,” “a crawling knave,” “a 
ghoule,” with an “e”’ which somehow 
makes it seem worse, and revels in his 
being publicly beaten and insulted. 
The man’s social gifts are undeniable: 
how wholeheartedly he throws himself 
into the life at Todgers’; what tact he 
shows at the Grammar School cere- 
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His home-life is 











monial, his speech is an eternal model 
for such occasions, and in all literature 
there is no better instance of dignity 
under trying circumstances than his 
magnanimous exit after being struck 
“with a walking stick, which I have 
every reason to believe has knobs upon 
it, on that delicate and exquisite por- 
tion of the human anatomy, the brain.” 
I have always hoped that Dickens was 
misinformed as to Pecksniff’s future 
and that it was not he but some one else 
of the same name who became “a 
drunken, squalid, begging-letter writing 
man.” The real Pecksniff, I have al- 
ways believed, married Mrs. Todgers 
for whom he had undoubtedly a pen- 
chant, and helped to maintain the best 
traditions of that admirable house. 
This treatment of Pecksniff is part of 
the lack of balance which mars the 
book: the same intolerance we find in 
the American passages and the villainy 
of Jonas. 

It is an odd thing that the Cockney- 
ism of to-day, “I don’t think,” is found 
in Martin Chuzzlewit. Tom Pinch says 
“I am a nice man, I don’t think, as 
John used to say,” quoting Westlock, to 
whom would seem to belong the doubt- 
ful honor of its invention. Whether 
Dickens realized that Martin Chuzzlewit 
was hardly a complete success or not, 
the next two books show a notable ad- 
vance. The writing is simpler and the 
incidents nearer life. We have left 
the theatre, or at any rate melodrama, 
and progressed from farce to comedy. 
In Dombey and Son there is no mystery 
except the reason of Mr. Dombey’s 
pride, and little to interfere with our 
enjcyment in Dr. Blimber’s academy, 
Captain Cuttle, and Jack Bunsby, and 
some faithful souls even assert they 
find Major Bagstock amusing. In 
spite of Carker, one is not surprised 
that Dickens himself placed Dombey 
among his best work, but whatever pref- 
erence he had the general public al- 
ways leans towards David Copperfield. 
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The first half is not merely the best 
thing Dickens ever did, but about the 
best thing any one ever did. In its 
development the story is handicapped 
by an unfortunate relapse into melo- 
drama with the seduction of Little 
Emily and her desertion by Steerforth, 
and the storm is true to the best Dick- 
ens coincidence in wrecking the bold 
and bad seducer on the Yarmouth 
beach. Having read it at least three 
times, I cannot pretend to understand 
what Uriah Heep is at, why the Aunt 
loses her money, or how it all comes 
right in the end. The only definite 
feeling one retains in the matter is re- 
sentment at the employment of our 
dear friend Wilkins Micawber as a de- 
tective, a job from which we all feel 
instinctively his generous nature would 
have recoiled. 

In Bleak House, Jardyce and Jardyce 
is so overpowering that it crushes the 
poor reader in its unending toils. The 
two volumes are so long and the char- 
acters so innumerable that to retain a 
coherent whole is as difficult as to find 
out why the house creaks in Little Dor- 
rit or to master the argument of Our 
Mutual Friend. It simply cannot be 
done. One forgets the beginning be- 
fore the end, and the end if you hark 
back to the beginning. Both books 
show signs of fatigue and lack of in- 
spiration, but no author ever had a 
more marvellous recovery not even 
Smollett with Humphrey Clinker. A 
Tale of Two Cities is not merely an 
admirable story full of atmosphere and 
interest, but it gave rise to the great 
Dickens heresy. There is a school 
that maintains it is his best novel. Of 
these misguided creatures let it be said 
at once they have not the root of the 
matter in them, and that for such is 
only the outer darkness of an existence 
without the mitigation of the true Dick- 
eas spirit. 

Great Expectations is the only novel 
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in which the story interests the reader 
almost as much as the people, and 
when we remember they number Joe 
Gargery, Mr. Wopsle, Pumblechook, old 
Bill Barley, Wemmick, and Jaggers, no 
praise could be-higher. If it be not 
his finest novel—and there is much to be 
said for this view—it is certainly the 
novel of most sustained interest, and 
the glorious Dickens fun, after its rest 
cure in A Tale of Two Cities, emerges 
fresher and more delightful than ever. 
The opening scenes, the tragic incident 
of Trabb’s boy, Pip, and Herbert 
Pocket’s system of accounts, and the 
description of the great nautical drama 
in which “the Swabs” play so ominous 
a part, have never been surpassed even 
by their author. But it is a pity that 
Bulwer Lytton was allowed to spoil the 
end by marrying Estella to Pip. It does 
not ring true, and one is sorry for Pip. 

There is a sort of tragic fitness in 
the fact that with Dickens's love of a 
mystery his last should remain insolu- 
ble. Of all the many explanations of 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood none have 
been adequate. He remains to the end 
in inexplicable company with the Man 
in the Iron Mask. It was a return to 
the novel of sensation, and one agrees 
with what that remarkable critic, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, wrote of Barnaby 
Rudge: “That any fiction written by 
Mr. Dickens should be based on the 
excitement and maintenance of curios- 
ity we look upon as a misconception on 
the part of the writer of his own many 
great yet peculiar powers. 

Perhaps because the appeal is to such 
a large audience there is an infinite va- 
riety of opinion as to the quality of his 
many books, but in proof of where his 
great powers found best expression 
would not all his readers, if one only 
of his books were to survive unite for 
once in wishing it were that peerless 
classic untrammelled by plot or pur- 
pose, the perennial Pickwick. “ 

H. C. Biron. 
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FORTUNA CHANCE. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MISS MOLLY 

The hall was that plain square-built 
mansion of no great size to which the 
cripple had called Roland’s attention 
as they crossed the valley. It was 
hardly a stone’s throw from the hut, 
and was Mistress Alliott’s jointure 
house. There she lived, an elderly 
widow, with her maiden sister Ann 
Chance. Both ladies were vehemently 
Jacobite, and Elijah’s story together 
with the production of the white cock- 
ade greatly excited them. Mistress 
Ann, who was the more impulsive of 
the two, would have it that he had 
been wounded in the cause of their 
rightful king. She poohed aside her 
sister’s cautions about damp, night air 
and lumbago. With no more delay 
than putting on thicker shoes and a 
furred and hooded cloak she went off 
with the shepherd, leaving Mistress 
Alliott to arrange everything for the 
stranger’s reception. Only that imper- 
ative whisper of hers between the open- 
ing and shutting of the hall door was 
this: 

“He shall have my chamber, which is 
rightly yours. Don’t make your mouth 
ugly with captious objections. ’Tis 
settled; for it has a fire-grate and a 
fire in’t all day long, and is the warm- 
est in the house.” 

“Only on one condition, sister Ann; 
that you take mine.” 

“That’s a monstrous unfair clause, 
sister Alliott. Your chamber stinks 
vilely of your tobacco smoke. Be- 
sides the red room will suit me and 
my complexion a vast deal better. But 
I see by the serenity of your eyebrows 
that your mind’s made up, and I can’t 
stay to unpick it; I know too well the 
labor of such an operation.” 

Mistress Alliott had the chamber 
quickly prepared without any fuss, and 


contrived with no suspicious show of 
contrivance that not a servant wit- 
nessed Roland’s arrival and passage up- 
stairs. Supported by Elijab and Ag 
and attended by Mistress Ann, he 
made the short journey more easily 
than could have been expected. As 
soon as he was put to bed Mistress A1- 
liott went downstairs to compound a 
soothing plaster of bruised parsley and 
fresh butter; while the shepherd and 
his wife were dismissed by Mistress 
Ann with a crown piece in their hands, 
and with a caution in their ears to be 
chary of speech concerning the new ar- 
rival. 

“Thankee, ma’am,” said Ag. “’Tis 
wrote down i’ t’ Bible, ‘A mon shall be 
judged by ’s deeds, but fust he mun be 
fun out by’s words.’ There’s no fear 
o’ me; nor o’ Lijah nayther so long’s 
he’s ruled by me; which shall be while 
he’s putten safe unnerground, at 
laste.” 

The ladylike pallor of Roland’s com- 
plexion as he lay back on the pillows 
would seem to have given Mistress 
Ann an idea. 

“If we let it be thought,” she said, 
“that our visitor is of the female sex, 
*twill be all the better for his safety 
and my maiden reputation. And ’tis 
like enough that even in our family we 
have had worse-looking misses.” 

“For all his greet scrawmin’ shanks, 
ma’am,” said Ag, “he maks just as he 
ligs the prattiest lass I’ve seed of mony 
a long dee.” 

“Save and excepting the present fair 
company, it behoves you to say.” 

“Nay, nay, ma’am; trewth’s fairer 
nor fair words. Madam Alliott has yet 
the hinder ends o’ beauty, but you niv- 
ver was noat eyable, ma’am, but when 
yo was ayther smilin’ or giein’.” 

“What do you think, Elijah, of your 
dame’s taste?” 
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Said Elijah, “God’ll mend it, ma’am, 
at his own good pleasure.” 

“Ah, you’re for putting all on God, 
like the poor man-contriver that you 
are; when you might have asked me to 
improve it with a smirk or a shilling.” 

“Twas as fair a answer, ma’am,” 
said Ag, “as you’d ony raison to look 
for. But coom, Lijah; when thou be- 
gins to prate ’tis high time for both 
on’s to mak room for wer betters.” 

After seeing Ag and Elijah safely out 
of the house, Mistress Ann returned to 
the bed-side and sat there awhile silent, 
listening apparently to the patient’s 
labored breathing. Then she rose, and 
taking a candle from the mantelshelf 
went to a mirror on the wall and looked 
herself over. She was still looking 
when her sister entered with the plas- 
ter in one hand and cupping-glasses 
and scarifier in the other. 

“What are you doing, sister?’ said 
Mistress Alliott. 


“Harvesting wrinkles. I’ve gotten 


a wagon-load on the plot of land from 


this ditch to that wood-side, and a 
good scattering left for the gleaners.” 

“Wrinkles, child? You’ve as smooth 
a skin as ever any woman of fifty- 
five——”’ 

“The devil take your arithmetic, 
sister Alliott. Leave me to my bean- 
flower water and give all your attention 
to a younger and more attractive miss.” 

Mistress Ann answered her sister’s 
look of surprise by pointing to the bed. 

“I’m the author, sister, of a second 
making of woman out of man. “T 
won't venture to compare my Eden 
with the original, but”—she glanced 
towards the bed and dropped her voice 
—‘if the primitive Eve was a better- 
looking lass, "twas well for Adam he 
was the only man-gardener.” 

Then she gave the necessary explan 
ation. 

The operation of cupping was skil- 
fully performed, the plaster was of ac- 
credited virtue, Mistress Alliott ad- 


ministered besides a composing draught 
of cowslips and elderberry syrups and 
the bed was as comfortable as abun- 
dance of downy cushioning and woollen 
covering could make it, but for all that 
her patient did not have a good night. 
Left alone with the night’s silence and 
darkness, unbroken but by the wood 
fire’s underbreath chirpings and hiss- 
ings and the comings and goings 
of its wayward light, which in 
truth were hardly perceptible through 
the heavy drapery of his _ becur- 
tained and _. obetestered bed, he 
drowsed off into a condition that was 
neither wide-awake nor lost to sensa- 
tion; or if for a moment he were 
so lost he _ flickered back to con- 
sciousness at each inbreath. That 
pang in his side as he breathed 
pinned him to the present, but 
at the same time he was always being 
pursued, always on the point of being 
hunted down, by gangs of running con- 
stables, by mobs of deformed ruffians, 
by packs of wolfish dogs, troops of 
squalid Highlanders, hordes of dead 
faces with eyes all astare, chins all 
dropped, set on bodies preternaturally 
active. The scene changed like the 
actors in it with a bedevilled sudden- 
ness; from tangled wood to bare plain, 
to desolate moor, populous town, pit- 
like valley, crag perpendicular. But 
whatever the shift his mother was al- 
ways there, Alfa was always there, 
looking on powerless to help, their 
hands helpless as their affrighted eyes. 

Twice, may-be thrice in the night 
one of those phantoms, his mother’s, 
put on flesh and came bodily; came and 
opened the curtains, gave him cowslip 
tea to drink, arranged his pillows, 
smoothed his bed, let him hold her cool 
hand—her hand was always cool—be- 
tween his hot ones; even spoke to him 
with only such a difference in the voice 
as must be when the hearer’s ears are 
distempered. But even while he lis- 
tened and while he held, somehow the 
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substantial always faded away again 
into the fantastic. At length however 
the eyes of his imagination and his 
bodily senses were for a while wrapped 
up in the same sound slumber. 

When he awoke it was daylight, such 
daylight as could come through thick 
puce bed-curtains, and hanging over 
him was a face which he took to be his 
mother’s. He felt no wonder; he was 
not yet clear of the unrealities of the 
night. 

“Good-morning, mother,” he _ said. 
“But why do you wear that odd cap?” 

“Goed-morning, son,” answered the 
voice belonging to the face, yet not 
his mother’s. “I wear it because I am 
used to wearing it.” 

“And that,” said another voice from 
behind, Mistress Ann’s, “is as good a 
reason for feminine headgear as you 
will find on this short winter’s day.” 

But Mistress Alliott opened the cur- 
tains a little more, making clearly dis- 
tinguishable the elderly face corre- 
sponding to that elderly voice. Ro- 
land’s attention was now so set upon 
the wrinkles, the gray hair, the widow's 
cap, that any real likeness there might 
be underlying them escaped him. 

“You think I somewhat favor your 
mother?” said Mistress Alliott. 

“No, madam, not at all. I beg your 
pardon; ’twas the dim light.” 

And yet as soon as he had spoken, 
that cheek of hers which was most in 
the shade apeared to him to be the very 
image of his mother’s. Before he had 
said so—he was on the point of saying 
so—she stepped back a yard into the 
unobstructed light; pallor and crows- 
feet again predominated over resem- 
blance. He tried to sit up, and again 
felt that stab in his left side. The 
happenings of yesterday. hitherto only 
present to him as an obscure back- 
ground to that quiet chamber, took 
their proper place and importance in 
his memory. 

“Ladies, I must go,” he said, “and 
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that without delay. If you will kindly 
withdraw for a while I will rise.” 

He tried again to sit up, but the pain 
forced him back on his pillows. 

“We withdraw for no such purpose,” 
said Mistress Ann. 

“You must needs rest as you are, 
son,” said Mistress Alliott, “until the 
chirurgeon arrives.” 

“In taking me in, ladies, you run a 
risk you are not aware of.” 

“We are well aware on’t,” said Mis- 
tress Ann, “but so far from fearing it 
we court it.” 

She put his white cockade on the 
orange-tawny coverlet before his eyes. 

“*Tis not that; that would have been 
an honor to have been taken up for. 
But this tother—oh, ’tis a rank dis- 
grace! ‘tis horrible!” 

“What are you speaking of?” asked 
Mistress Ann. 

“Have you heard no talk of a mur- 
der?” 

What with the pain and the shame 
he was deadly pale. 

“Murder? No. But if we had?” 
said Mistress Ann. 

Said her sister more deliberately, 
“We should not easily be persuaded 
that you were concerned in it.” 

“Mother of God!’ he exclaimed, “I 
did not touch him until——” 

Therewith such a shudder shook him 
that he felt it in his side like a suc- 
cession of knife-thrusts; and he gasped 
again. Mistress Alliott took command 
in a manner there was no gainsaying. 

“I bid you lie still, son,” she said, 
“and speak no more until I give the 
word.” She held a smelling-bottle to 
his nose and applied a cloth steeped in 
vinegar to his forehead. “You must 
feel yourself to be altogether incapable 
of removal in your present condition; 
but you are among friends who for the 
love of God and the true Catholic faith 
and the good old cause will serve you 
and save you to the best of their power. 
No, not a syllable. Sister Ann, I leave 
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you in charge whilst I go down-stairs.” 

\She went out, but presently returned 
wita Roland’s breakfast, such milk diet 
as she thought suitable for his condi- 
tion, a small bowl of oatmeal flummery 
flavored with a bay leaf and sweetened 
with honey, and after he had eaten 
moderately of that a few spoonfuls of 
a sack posset. 

About noon eame the surgeon, who 
had been sent for from Chesterfield, a 
Jacobite, a safe man, looking very dig- 
nified withal in full-bottomed tie-wig 
and sword. Two broken ribs was his 
diagnosis, He let blood of course, 
bandaged the patient up tightly, spoke 
learnedly, recommended pap-meat cas- 
ually, ate his dinner heartily and rode 
away, leaving’the rest of the cure to 
Mistress Alliott. 

After tea-drinking, as Roland sat up 
supported by a very bank of pillows 
and somewhat more at ease in his 
body, Mistress Ann kept him company, 
and he told her briefly and by littles of 
his ride to Derby and subsequent 
events. Which so much excited her 
that she asked him twenty questions in 
a string. Yet she showed the rear- 
wards of prudence, and always inter- 
rupted him before he had properly an- 
swered any with “I talk just because I 
do, like the giddy-pated miss that I am. 
You who appear to have come to years 
of discretion must use it.” Or she 
said, “I don’t ask for the answer; only 
for the question.” Or “Not one word 
more until you have my sister Alliott’s 
license under hand and seal.” For all 
those checks she got so much by way 
of answer or otherwise, that when she 
communicated the gist of it to Mistress 
Alliott, the elder lady was so seriously 
impressed that she only slipped in one 
sharp sisterly reproof by the bye. 

The need of extreme caution was ob- 
vious. They could think of no better 
mode of concealment than to follow up 
Mistress Ann’s first fancy and keep his 
identity covered up under a feminine 
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disguise. It would take a whole chap- 
ter to treat worthily of their scheming 
to smuggle razor and shaving-pot into 
the house. Old Ag, herself impene- 
trable, was trusted with keeping Elijah 
tongue-tied. No servant was let into 
his room except one of the under-maids, 
who spoke with a stutter and was so 
unobservant and unretentive, that she 
could not be taught to make any differ- 
ence between silver and pewter, china 
and delf. She only saw him a few 
times, and then he was abed, fresh- 
shaved and with a lady-like nightcap 
on; she never heard him speak. All 
she succeeded in conveying to her fel- 
low-servants was the idea of a pink 
ribbon and a pale face. However they 
had already felt after, selected and put 
together a myth in lieu of knowledge. 
The invalid up-stairs had been named 
to them somewhat at random as a Miss 
Molly who had met with a horse acci- 
dent. Within an hour it came to be 
whisperingly accepted down-stairs that 
it was no other than Miss Mary Alliott, 
niece to Mistress Alliott, a proud pug, 
who having met with a fall out hunt- 
ing—or otherwise—had been sent to her 
aunt’s to get the damage made good as 
quietly as possible. The readiest ex- 
planation of the greatest difficulty will 
ever be most in favor; that “otherwise,” 
encouraged by male grins and female 
head-tossings, soon thrust itself to the 
front and elbowed all competitors, 
whether adverbial or conjunctional, 
back into oblivion. The old servants 
naturally began to romance anew about 
Miss Fortuna, a long neglected theme. 
When at length the defamatory sur- 
mise came round to the ladies’ ears, 
instead of upsetting themselves as their 
modern sisters would probably do in 
the effort to express bad temper in 
good language, they swore a little pri- 
vately and then quietly sent Thomas 
on some trifling errand to their niece’s 
home. There he saw Miss Mary in 
perfect health, came back next day 
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with the news and helped at fitting the 
ready-made scandal on another inno- 
cent Miss Molly. But that was within 
a day of Roland’s departure. 

His recovery was rapid under Mis- 
tress Alliott’s doctoring and nursing. 
Indeed that lady’s skill was not smal! 
in the use of herbs compounded or sim- 
ple, as teas, syrups or diet-drinks, in 
plasters, poultices, salves, balsams, 
powders, wound-waters, styptics or cor- 
dials; it even went so far as simple sur- 
gical operations. All which was bet- 
tered by her attention and kindness, 
which were uniform and great. She 
always addressed him as “son.” 

Mistress Ann called him by his 
Christian name and was his entertainer. 
She had quickness of apprehension, a 
liveliness of manner and a directness 
of speech that gave a relish to her most 
trivial conversation. In her turns of 
phrasing and modes of thought and a 
subtle underlying something less easily 
defined she often reminded him of his 
mother, in spite of an obvious differ- 
ence of temperament; just as he was 
sometimes aware of Mistress Alliott’s 
lurking facial resemblance to his 
mother for all the dissimilarity of ex- 
pression. In their many talks together 
he was many times within an ace of 
unconsciously revealing his parentage, 
once particularly when he spoke of 
John Every, but his own habitual reti- 
cence acted on the ladies’ natural deli- 
cacy, making them chary of all merely 
personal questions; again their re- 
straint reacted upon him, tightening his 
reserve, so that he hardly owned to 
more than this; that he was son to a 
Mistress Surety living apart from her 
husband on the borders of Sherwood 
Forest. 

. Their conversation often went back 
to his ride to Derby; the ladies’ pure 
enthusiasm for the Stuart cause rekin- 
dled his own and his eagerness to es- 
cape the hangman slunk into the sec- 
ond place. His inability to communi- 
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cate with his mother was his chief care. 
His hostesses justly considered that 
any attempt to do so during his forced 
inactivity would be dangerous, but 
they promised that when he was again 
fairly upon his way she should no 
longer be left in ignorance. of his 
safety. Fortuna however was not so 
altogether without information and 
comfort as he feared. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE HUNT IS UP 

A light was burning in Fortuna’s 
chamber ail through the night follow- 
ing Roland’s escape. The lonely un- 
wived unmothered woman was 
keeping a vigil of prayer and fear. As 
regularly as she dropped a bead for an 
Ave she dropped one for the suggestion 
of a new solicitude or the recurrence of 
an old one. But about midnight she 
heard all through a decade of Aves a 
sound, which floating up from without 
gradually developed from a freak of 
the wind into an ordered melody. At 
first she heard half consciously, then 
gave her mind to it instead of to the 
words of the periodic Gloria which 
ruled her tongue, ceased her formal 
muttering before the Amen and started 
up from her knees. For the sound, 
growing in precision, had at length 
taken form as “The Hunt is Up,” one 
of her son’s favorite songs; not how- 
ever rendered after his robust fashion 
but chanted, little more than hinted by 
a subdued female voice. She was 
afraid as at a touch of the preternat- 
ural. She went quickly to Press’s 
room and woke her without disturbing 
the sounder slumbers of the kitchen- 
wench. Press did not waste time lis- 
tening or surmising; she straightway 
opened the casement and called out: 

“Who's there?” 

“Sh!” answered the voice at little 
more than a whisper. “I bring news 
of the lady’s son. He’s safe, so far; 
he has gotted clean away.” 
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“God be thanked!’ exclaimed For- 
tuna, 

The maid stood aside; the mother put 
her head out of the window. 

“You have the voice of an angel,” 
she said. “Where is he?” - 

“Sh! We have to do with very light- 
eared folk. I dunno just where, lady. 


And if I did, I dussn’t give it that. 


much wind to tell it out from here. But 
when I do know you shall. I'll come 
and tell it so’s only one ear shall hear. 
But I must lay by fora few days. For 
his sake. Now I go; I may be looked 
for and missed. Good-night, lady.” 

“Good-night, my good angel, and a 
mother’s thanks.” 

They did not hear the messenger go, 
and after a minute’s silence Fortuna 
said softly: 

“Are you still there?” ; 

But there was no answer; she was 
gone. 

“Do you think it might be an an- 
gel, Press?” said Fortuna, softened be- 
yond her wont and perhaps a little be- 
wildered. 

For not till then did she fully realize 
the terribleness of her terror, not until 
she had lost one half of it. The force 
of the whole fear had been so great as 
to blunt her sensibility to fear. 

“An angel, ma’am?” answered 
Press. ‘Not her, ma’am; unless maybe 
there’s Gipsy angels.” 

“There may be.” 

“Well, my fancy’s for angels with 
ladyliker complexions. Now let me 
get you ready for bed, ma’am, or Mr. 
Roland when he comes back’ll be sure 
to think it’s my fault as you’ve gone 
off.” 

“Leave me for five minutes. I have 
something yet to do before I can sleep.” 

So for five minutes her maid left her 
with her fears and her hopes and the 
sweet tearful humility of gratitude. 

About a week later Fortuna was in 
the garden, showing a pale anxious face 
to its flowerless sunless aspect. She 
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had her gardening gloves, Press had 
put them on for her; her gardening 
tools lay at her feet, Press had 
brought them out to her. But those 
were mere forms; she did not attempt 
to work either with fork or rake, but 
leant against the yew-tree in the cor- 
ner, grim support, and looking north- 
wards. She was thus looking when 
from the other side of the beech-wood 
hedge, still thickesh with russet leaves, 
she heard a soft low voice humming 
“The Hunt is Up.” For a moment 
she was less pale, then in a moment 
was paler. She went to the hedge; it 
was almost as high as herself; she 
could just see braids of black hair and 
a glowing face. 

“Was it you tother night?” she said. 

“Sh! Ay, lady,” said Alfa, answering 
and hushing. “All’s well; he’s still 
safe.” 

“God and his Mother be thanked!” 

“I’d ha’ comed sooner, but I dussn’t. 
There’s a watch set on me.” 

“I should like to kiss you, angel,” 
said Fortuna, and stepped close up to 
the hedge. 

“I’d sooner ha’ your kiss than any 
but one, but——Anudder time!” 

Suddenly the head dropped out of 
sight behind the hedge. Fortuna 
stood a-tiptoe and looked over. There 
was nothing to be seen but brown 
bracken and green gorse. The out- 
landish beauty of the face, the music 
of the voice, the happiness of the news, 
the suddenness of the disappearance 
did in that disturbance of her thoughts 
again give them a fancifully supersti- 
tious turn. She did not perceive until 
a minute later a Gipsy on horseback 
who had ridden up into the road from 
the western, the Mapple Wells side. 

Fortuna got into a way of listening 
fur that low premonitory voicing of 
“The Hunt is Up.” She listened by 
the hour together when she was mak- 
ing a show of doing something else, 
reading, sewing, gardening, talking to 
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Press, praying. She listened for it un- 
til her weary senses were blunt to dis- 
tinctions and wrested all kinds of 
sounds into a likeness to it, the lisp of 
the wind, the rustle of a leaf, the pat- 
ter of the rain, the song of a robin, the 
croak of a raven, even the ill-balanced 
exchange of words between Press and 
Bridget in the kitchen. This habit of 
hers had one great advantage, that it 
took her out of doors if not out of her- 
self, to the benefit of her health. She 
would be in the garden and the neigh- 
borhood the greater part of the day, 
at work or walking to and fro. Even 
the rain did not always keep her in; 
she would stand by the yew-tree with 
one of those cumbersome new contriv- 
ances called an umbrella over her head; 
watching the clouds or a flock of pee- 
wits or a herd of deer, yes, but always 
listening. In vain Press foretold all 
sorts of damage, from a blowzed com- 
plexion to a ruined constitution. It 
was a fine day however and the eve 
of Christmas when she again heard the 


song and saw the face over the hedge. 


“Good-morning, angel,” she said. 
“You have been long and very long.” 

“Ay, lady, ’t has been very long to 
me, for I’m heavy with news.” 

“Of what sort?” 

“Good, and very good. But there’s 
bin such a close look-out kep on me by 
that toad’s breed as I couldn’t nohow 
safely come this road. Now Ethan’s 
went off to Mansfield market and I’ve 
gived Zuba the slip; just five dear pre- 
cious minutes’ start I’ve gotted on her, 
and we must make the most on’t.” 

“Come round into my garden, angel.” 

Alfa went round and entered the gar- 
den. 

“A beggarman was took up at Ches- 
terfield last week. Somebody sweared 
he’d seed him over-again Ashover wi’ 
your son Sunday was a fortnit. The 
beggarman didn’t say nay to that. He 
said your son axed him to show him 
the road to the moors, and he’d carried 
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him as far as Cocking Tor and left him 
there. For proof he’s the sixpenny bit 
on him that the pretty young gentleman 
had gived him for his trouble.” 

“And that is all?” 

“Not anudder word’s been heard on 
him. But that no news is the best of 
all news.” 

_ “Blessed Mary Mother! 
sure of the truth of it?” 

“Ay, I had it from Dick, Zuba’s new 
husband. He’s allus friendly enough 
wi’ me though his coat’s as rough as a~ 
badger’s.” 

“Sure this is Eden and you are the 
visiting angel. Let me kiss you.” The 
beautiful face glowed again. “Why do 
you kneel?” 

For Alfa had taken the kiss upon her 
knees. 

“Becos mebbe I shall never be kissed 
no more by nobody. Now I must be 
going or——” 

“And shall you come again soon?” 

“Ay, I shan’t go far away whilst this 
is on. And if I don’t Ethan won't; 
he’s tied to me. You shall see me 
again, lady. But mebbe I shall be 
hereabouts many a time afore then 
when you nayther see me nor yet hear 
me.” 

“What makes you take so much in- 
terest in me?” 

“I won't desave you; it’s for mysen 
too.” Then she broke out passionately, 
“No, it’s less for mysen than anybody 
that ever was borned.” Suddenly her 
red passion was colorless again. “Sh! 
she’s here! Make yoursen gethering 
them hollin berries. Quick!” 

Fortuna caught the girl’s fear though 
without any known ‘object, turned to a 
holly bush close by, and daintily avoid- 
ing the prickles began to pluck a twig 
whereon glowed two or three berries. 
By which time Alfa, bowing her head, 
had run the length of the hedge and 
through the front door. There how- 
ever she was confronted by Press, 
gaunt and furious. 


But are you 
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“Go back! get out!’ said the waiting- 
woman. “How dare you?” 

If Alfa had glowed before, now she 
blazed, erect. 

“Not anudder word!” she exclaimed 
with a fierceness the fiercer for its 
compression to a whisper. “Hide me! 
Or dere’ll be debbil’s doings.” 

In sheer amazement as it would 
seem Press gave way to her low-pitched 
fury and let her by. The door of the 
closet under the stairs was open and 
Alfa darted in. Almost immediately 
Fortuna showed herself at the door 
with the berries in her hand and a 
questioning anxiety on her face. 

“I’ve just been browbet by a minx 
of a Gipsy,” said Press; “and I’ve 
bore it. I must be failing.” 

She seemed to be looking round for 
the support of a chair. Fortuna did 
not answer. She caught sight of a 
Gipsy woman coming up the road, and 
at once went back into the garden. 
Next moment Zuba passed the door, 
coolly alert, with her basket of wares 
on her head. Her scouting eyes took 
Press in and she drew up to her. The 
waiting-woman’s back stiffened; she no 
longer seemed in need of a chair. 

“Good-morning, lady. What can a 
poor woman like me sell to such a 
sweet lady as you this fine morning?” 

While she spoke her shifting glances 
‘searched the doorway and the passage 
behind, traversed the window, flew aside 
to the garden, hardly lighted on For- 
tuna, returned and seemed to have no 
object but Press, who stood unconcil- 
iated, undeceived. 

“Look, lady.” She brought the bas- 
ket from her head to her knee. ‘“Here’s 
cups and spoons o’ horn, skewers 0’ 
dog-wood, clo’es-pegs of ash, platters 
and trenchers o’ beech, mazers o’ ma- 
ple, clogs o’ willow, twiggen baskets. 
What’s your need, kind lady? If you 
want more, sure I'll walk my feet off 
to fetch it for ye.” 

Press felt two grudges, one for the 
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force that had been put upon her, the 
other for this deception that was be- 
ing tried upon her. She squeezed the 


two into one and her voice was harsh 


and uplifted. 

“I want nothing fetching,” quoth she, 
“but something taking off; and that’s 
yourself. The sooner the better. I 
wish all you Gipsy vagabonds was in 
Nottingham bridewell together. There’d 
be a proper company in the proper 
place.” 

The Gipsy’s plausible smile like a 
transparency let the scowl through with 
the slightest of changes, so that it was 
smile and scowl in one. 

“I could larn ye worser places than 
that and furder, pretty lady, for to 
wish them what you mislikes.” 

“I want no learning, and if I did I 
wouldn’t lower myself to take it from 
such dirt.” 

“What a fine delicate-talked lady you 
are! Anybody can tell as you @re the 
lady and not the wench. And yet even 
such a great wise lady as yoursen 
might do worser than peck a grain o’ 
wisdom up out o’ the dirt; ay, e’en if 
you mucked your fine snout a-doing it.” 

“Do you dare use such abominable 
filthy language to me, you vagabond 
trollop?” 

“Who the devil are you as I should 
wash my mouth out afore I talk to ye? 
Ain’t common speech good enough for 
ye, you tail-wagging curchey-dropping 
sarving-woman?” 

“Get away with you, you low thing! 
You ain’t fit for decent ears to hearken 
to. Be off with you from my door- 
step.” 

“Her door-step, she says! Hahaha! 
Her door-step’s the poorhouse door- 
step. "Twas that un she fust comed 
ower and it’s that un she'll cross last. 
That’s a true fortune if I never tell 
another to my day o’ death.” 

“If you come telling fortunes here, 
you brazen cheat, you shall be learnt a 
lesson. The constable was our shoe- 
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maker; I'll take him on again and have. 


you whipped at the cart’s tail.” 

“Whipped? Me? Hir mi devlis! 
Whipped? You would tell more about 
whipping than me if your back could 
speak. When you was whipped last, 
luvni, ’twarn’t for truth-telling; I was 
there and seed you scringe and heerd 
you skreek. And when you’re whipped 
next, luvni, ’twain’t be for truth-tell- 
ing nayther.” 

“Be off! Take your beastly vile 
low-bred gibberish to them as under- 
stands it; if anybody at all does; which 
I don’t believe. But if there ain’t one 
other word of good English you know, 
you bad black woman, there’s one you 
know inside and out, behind and be- 
fore. Bridewell, wretch. Or if you 
don’t know I'll have you learnt it. 
Bridewell, wretch!” 

And so getting to their shrieks they 
faced one another, full-blooded tigress 
and gaunt she-wolf. To listen further 
would not be edifying. If at first the 
shrill vociferous Gipsy seemed to have 
the advantage, she pitched her passion 
and her voice too high and in time 
shrieked herself out. Press keeping 
to a more equable flight of anger and 
insult never lost the vigor of either. If 
ever invention failed her she could al- 
ways return to the well understood 
threat of jail, pillory, ducking-stool 
and whipping-post, an advantage that 
balanced the Gipsy’s command of ma- 
lignant imagination and esoteric cant. 
She stood besides on the step and had 
command of the door and the contro- 
versy with power of closure at any 
moment. With her remained the glory 
of the last word. Zuba retreated slowly 
up the road. The victress strode 
straight to the kitchen, caught Bridget 
with her ear to the keyhole and gave 
her something for her listening. 

Thereafter she did not quite forget 
Alfa but put her out of her mind. She 
supposed that the girl was for some 
reason afraid of the older Gipsy, and 
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would have taken the opportunity to 
steal away. After a while, hearing 
nothing of her, she concluded that she 
had done so. Fortuna had stood aloof 
from the clamor of the tongue-battle, 
indifferent, looking another way. Af- 
ter it had been decided she still re- 
mained in the garden, trying to piece to- 
gether a complete self-deception out of 
those shreds of news and the bright- 
ness of the morning. But when Zuba 
had passed slowly up the road out of 
sight she went in, and was confidently 
told by Press that the young Gipsy 
minx had gone. 

An hour or two later when Fortuna 
was up-stairs resting, Press had occa- 
sion to go to the closet, and found Alfa 
there seated on the floor in a corner 
fast asleep. The girl opened her eyes 
at once and said: 

“Has that woman went?” 

“Went? Ay. And it’s high time you 
Was went.” 

“I didn’t get my night rest; I have 
been to sleep.” 

Alfa rose. Her figure was wrapped 
in the gloom of the closet, but on her 
face glimmered a dim light which 
added to its beauty the mystery of a 
half-revelation. Press was sensible of 
it though she kicked against it. 

“Which road did she go? More hangs 
on it than ayther you or me.” : 

“If you must know,” answered Press 
grudingly, “she went up the road.” 

“Go and see as she’s clean cleared 
off.”’ 

“If it'll only help to rid us of you 
both——” 

So saying Press went out into the 
road, giving her concéssion the angular 
appearance of a denial, looked carefully 
and returned. 

“I wish everybody,” she said, “was 
cleared off as clean. What’s your call 
to meddle with our consarns?” She 
lowered her voice to a fierce whisper. 

“What’s our Mr. Roland to 
you?” 
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“Noat. Everything.” 

At the door Alfa turned and said, 
“Thank you.” 

“You don’t owe me no thanks,” an- 
swered Press grimly. 

“For what you’ve said and done to- 
day I'll kneel and kiss your feet if 
you'll let me.” 

“Then I won't; so don’t think it. It 
shan’t never be said of me as I’ve been 
domineered by a lickspittle. Shall you 
be coming again?” é 

“If I’ve news to tell.” 

“Hm.” 

Alfa was on the move, but turned 
again and said: 

“Who opens the door of a morning?” 
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“D’ye think ’twould be that snoring 
lie-abed in the kitchen?” 

“Good. If there’s a bit of hollin on 
the step ’twill mean good news; if 'tis a 
bit o’ goss, bad. Then look out for me 
in the middle o’ the next night. And 
if I don’t come, the next to that; until 
I do come.” 

“Hm,” grunted Press in a sort of un- 
conciliatory consent. 

“If ’tain’t hollin 
noat to the lady.” 

“What sort of a stock do you take me 
for?” said Press. 

Then as Alfa slipped away under the 
garden hedge she returned to the 
kitchen and took it out of Bridget. 


you needn’t say 


(To be continued.) 
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As nearly as possible eight years ago 
England and France arranged, on April 
Sth, 1904, the Convention about Mo- 
rocco. Nothing was said on the sub- 
ject publicly till towards the close of 
winter in the present year. Its earliest 
announcement nearly coincided with a 
former Foreign Minister’s warning, 
that of Lord Rosebery, against our peril 
of entanglement in the unknown and 
far-reaching responsibilities of the 
Continental diplomatic system. At 
the same time there were popularly re- 
called several uncomplimentary utter- 
ances concerning the efficiency of our 
international service, at home or 
abroad, made by various experts, some 
British, like the late Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff, others foreign, such as the late 
Prince Bismarck or those about him. 
In this way there had been created a 
public mood favorable for over-hauling 
the personal composition of our Gov- 
ernment staffs and the principles on 
which they are recruited. 

To-day Foreign Office and Parliamen- 
tary clerkships present the only excep- 


tions to the general rule of unrestricted 
competition instituted for ordinary 
clerical appointments by the Treasury 
minute of 1870. Nor does it seem 
likely that any commission of enquiry 
into the Civil Service, now or hereafter, 
will see its way to prevent the Foreign 
Office in all its branches from being 
more or less of a close borough, It 
was in 1856 for the first time that this 
department acknowledged the author- 
ity of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
These owed their existence to an Order 
in Council a twelvemonth earlier; and 
Victor Buckley’s nomination to a clerk- 
ship, conditionally on his satisfying 
Civil Service examiners, is the earliest 
instance of a Foreign Office appoint- 
ment not made absolutely by the Sec- 
retary of State. Having duly submit- 
ted himself to this test Mr. Buckley ob- 
tained his certificate and entered upon 
his duties. Unlike most, if not all, 
who came after him, he had to face no 
competition. Very soon afterwards 
for every vacancy there were at least 
two or three applicants. In this way 
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it has come to pass that a Foreign Of- 
fice desk has become the same sort of 
school or college prize as a Balliol or 
Trinity scholarship. Yet to-day the 
Foreign Secretary would be within his 
technical, if not constitutional, right 
should he choose to exercise his patron- 
age without subjecting his nominees to 
any preliminary ordeal whatever. But 
whether the patron now spoken of be 
Sir Edward Grey or another, his own 
unimpeachable impartiality and the 
control of public opinion are the admit- 
tedly sufficient guarantees that per- 
sonal favoritism will not, even in an iso- 
lated case, impair the ability or effi- 
ciency of our Foreign Service, whether 
at the Whitehall headquarters or on a 
single ambassador’s staff. 

In spite of all this, however, occa- 
sional fits of national self-disparage- 
ment have recently revived the echoes 
of the charges, first put into words by 
Matthew Arnold’s Arminius, _ against 
our whole system of Imperial adminis- 
tration, on the ground of intellectual in- 
feriority to the Teutonic ideal. 
Granted that insinuations of nepotism 
at Whitehall or in our chanceries 
abroad could not be verified, did not 
the Sovereign’s foreign representatives 
now fall below the traditional English 
standard? “How came it,” from their 
armchairs, looking out upon Pall Mall 
or Piccadilly, contemptuously asked the 
everyday club critics, “that no worthy 
successors were found to the old breed 
of great ambassadors like Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, Lord Lyons, or Lord 
Dalling?” 

The mention of this last name must 
have reminded some that the genera- 
tion to which he belonged was the sub- 
ject of complaints very like those heard 
to-day. As Sir Henry Bulwer, he 
passed for the only diplomatist worth 
his salt who had come to the front for 
many years. “The mediocrities who 
rule the Foreign Office,” it was then 
said, “would have certainly suppressed 
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him long ago but for the fact of his 
having been constantly in ill-health, of- 
ten therefore absent on leave, as well 
as, at short intervals, reported to be 
visibly near death.” “Contrast,” it 
was added, “with the Sovereign’s for- 
eign representatives in the Victorian 
age, such predecessors as the first Earl 
of Malmesbury and the first Earl Gran- 
ville.” 

Such men, it used to be thrown in 
the teeth of their successors, could in- 
itiate a policy as well as execute it. 
With the confidence of their own royal 
masters they combined that of the em- 
perors and kings to whom they were ac- 
credited; their influence at Continental 
courts remained a constant quantity be- 
cause their talks or their private notes 
interchanged with foreign potentates, 
never maladroitly found their way into 
ill-edited Blue-books. From this it 
may be seen that the complaint of a 
decline in ambassadorial efficiency had 
stereotyped itself before the middle of 
the nineteenth century. In the old 
days of costly and exclusive globe-trot- 
ting the grand tour was practically con- 
fined to the wealthy Briton, who made 
it in high state; he was known at our 
embassies as the “T.G.” (the travelling 
gentleman). At each successive stage 
he was entertained by the noble official 
that for the time stood in the Sover- 
eign’s place with profuse hospitality. 
The “T.G.’s” successor is, for the most 
part, the thrifty tourist. The ambas- 
sador, receiving him on a morning call 
or perhaps asking him to lunch, has 
ceased to be_a titled Amphitryon; he 
has become a mere official of the first 
class and generally of good manners. 
The guests at his embassy, upon anni- 
versaries and other gala occasions, are, 
in the usual way, not his. compatriots, 
whether itinerant or resident, but more 
or less distinguished natives of the for- 
eign capital which is for the time his 
home. Mr. Bryce’s great success at 
Washington is only one proof that the 
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Envoy of the new order can bear com- 
parison with its predecessor of the 
statelier old school. Equally well has 
worked the interchange between mem- 
bers of our Foreign staffs and of the 
Home Service. This practice grew out 
of the Lord Houghton and Grant Duff 
enquiry in 1881, and only after French 
and German experience had supplied a 
valid precedent for its successful adop- 
tion here. The general results of the 
amalgamation have been to prevent of- 
ficials abroad losing touch with popular 
opinion in their native land, or drifting 
into decorative idleness. Under this 
new dispensation have grown up such 
first-rate men as Lord Terence Black- 
wood, to-day Marquis of Dufferin, Sir 
H. Austin Lee, by his rare abilities ad- 
mittedly destined for higher promotion 
than that already received in the Paris 
Embassy and on the Suez Canal Board, 
and the present Indian Viceroy. The 
last of these, Lord Hardinge, began 
with diplomacy, and was successively 
Secretary at Teheran and St. Peters- 
burg; he then, in 1903, returned home 
to take up an Assistant Under-Secre- 
taryship at the Whitehall Office. The 
honor of definite steps taken towards 
opening our Foreign Service “to all the 
talents” divides itself equally between 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Granville; of 
these the latter appointed Sir Julian 
Pauncefote to the highest permanent 
post at Whitehall, and broke down the 
wall between the Consular and Diplo- 
matic Services by making ambassadors 
of ornaments in the former like Sir 
William White and Ernest Satow.' 
Passing from these to other specimens 
of the twentieth century ambassador, 
there cannot be much wrong with a 
régime represented by Sir George Bu- 
chanan at St. Petersburg, by Sir Fairfax 
Cartwright at Vienna, by Sir William 
Goschen at Berlin, by Sir Rennell Rodd 
at Rome, and by Sir Francis Bertie at 


1 Lord Fitzmaurice’s second Earl Granville. 
II., 452. 


Paris. The last of these, as appro- 
priately as happily, personifies the com- 
pleted transition from the historic to 
the contemporary dispensation; he is 
descended in a direct line from the first 
Lord Abingdon, whom Queen Elizabeth 
made her representative at Paris, 
chiefly, it is said, because of his 
adroitly expressed sympathies with his 
Sovereign when she groaned under in- 
terference in her foreign business by 


‘the “six hundred evils of the House of 


Commons.” The lineal descendant of 
our seventeenth century French ambas- 
sador, unlike his ancestor, had been 
trained at Whitehall before his sum- 
mons to the other branch of the Serv- 
ice. The first Lord Abingdon, it may 
be added, was probably the earliest 
among the permanent ambassadors .we 
ever sent out; and the private archives 
stored up by his sixteenth-century Ex- 
cellency, or by those who came after 
him, are a treasury of diplomatic in- 
struction and entertainment. 

Before the first Lord Abingdon’s day 
our Envoys were despatched to tran- 
sact some special business; that done, 
they reported themselves to their Sov- 
ereign at home, and rejoined the wife 
and family they had left behind. About 
the date of the Elizabeth Abingdon’s 
mission the British monarchy began 
the custom of accrediting settled resi- 
dents to represent it at Continental 
courts. These, at first, were not ac- 
companied by their wives. The la- 
dies’ complaints at being left alone in 
England soon became so energetic and 
continuous that the Government in self- 
defence most thankfully bade them, 
with all convenient speed, follow their 
lords into foreign parts. 

Thus did the embassy become a do- 
mestic institution and a social centre 
for Britons abroad. Its mistress soon 
outgrew the purely feminine sphere. 
Before the Stuarts had succeeded the 
Tudors she had become a stateswoman 
with whom kings and their ministers 
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found they must reckon. During this 
epoch Count Olivarez, while represent- 
ing Spain at the Vatican, had by his 
hospitalities made himself persona 
gratissima to the queens and princesses 
of Italian Society who were the Pope’s 
devoutest supporters. His Holiness, 
therefore, was readily persuaded to 
decree that henceforth the Countess 
Olivarez should be known by the style 
of ambassadress. Thus originated the 
novel feminine order whose most dis- 
tinguished English member in the sev- 
enteenth century was the masterful 
stateswoman the chatelaine of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s embassy, first at Brus- 
sels, at the Hague afterwards. This 
was not Sir William Temple’s wife; she 
for a time seems to have been eclipsed, 
but his sister, Lady Giffard. She made 
what Palmerston would have called a 
“capital,” and indeed epoch-forming, 
“stroke off her own bat.” This was 
the arrangement, practically completed 
before Sir William Temple was admit- 
ted to the full secret, of the Princess 
Mary’s betrothal with William of 
Orange. 

So mucl from the personal and social 
point of view about the beginnings of 
her ambassadorial system. Its chief 
ornament during the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s first quarter was the Duchess of 
Richmond at Brussels, worthily suc- 
ceeded in that capacity at Paris (1852- 
67) by Lady Cowley, the most perfectly 
tactful as well as most charmingly 


mannered woman of her time, and af-— 


terwards, in the same capital, by the 
happily surviving Marchioness of Duf- 
ferin and Countess of Lytton. 

The recent rumors of hidden under- 
standings, overriding public treaties be- 
tween the European Powers, seem to 
confirm an _ ex-Foreign Secretary’s 
warning that bis successors were tak- 
ing advantage of the nation’s blindness 
and ignorance in these matters to en- 
tangle it in an international system 
whose cost to the taxpayer and general 
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consequence to the Empire human wit 
could not foretell. To much the same 
effect, and in the very phrase of the 
great Pericles, had spoken the eight- 
eenth century Alcibiades, Bolingbroke. 
Now, after a hundred and fifty years’ 
interval, Lord Rosebery has reproduced 
the thoughts of his English rather than 
Athenian prototype in the warning 
against seduction into the foreign sys- 
tem. The timeliness of this counsel 
was emphasized by the newspaper re- 
ports of surreptitious deals between 
London and Berlin as regards the 
South African dependencies of Portu- 
gal. Thus there came about an un- 
easy feeling that, for all the average 
Briton knew, he might be the subject 
of the old seventeenth and eighteenth 
century diplomatic tricks in which the 
winning card was generally up the 
sleeve, and the public were never al- 
lowed to know when it was placed upon 
the table. ‘Might we not,” in his sim- 
plicity, asked the casual newspaper 
reader, “be getting back to the foreign 
statesmanship of the Restoration and 
the Treaty of Dover period?” The 
popular British abhorrence of all dip- 
lomatic doings which will not bear the 
light dates from the year, and probably 
from the exact day, of an amazing 
scene in the seventeenth-century House 
of Commons. 

Ralph Montague, our representative 
at the Paris Court, retained his seat at 
St. Stephens, and during the intervals 
of absence from his French Embassy 
seldom missed a sitting. Upon the oc- 
casion now in question he produced an 
unrehearsed effect quite as dramatic as 
any witnessed during the Long Parlia- 
ment. Rising from his place he laid 
on the table and read aloud the appli- 
eation of Charles II., through Danby, 
for the arrears of the pension money 
which, by the treaty of Dover, May 
20th, 1670, Louis XIV. had covenanted 
to pay. Amid a tempest of vocifera- 
tion Montague went on to explain the 
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cause of the French king’s unpunctual- 
ity and of his consequent dunning by 
his English brother. The reason was 
nothing less than the match-making 
triumph recently achieved by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s ambassadress. This, 
Louis protested, constituted a breach 
of faith, leaving him no alternative but 
to stop supplies. The instrument 
which Danby had negotiated for the 
two Sovereigns depended, not only for 
its success but for its very existence, on 
all knowledge of it being kept away to 
the conspirators. Nothing like this 
systematic bargaining away of English 
honor and interest had been known, or 
even suspected, till the clandestine com- 
pact of the Second Charles with the 
Fourteenth Louis. The diplomatic tra- 
dition thus founded a hundred and 
forty years ago, with all its sinister as- 
sociations, partly explains why the An- 
glo-French Morocco disclosures pro- 
voked something of an English demand 
for a democratic check on international 
statesmanship like that provided by the 
foreign policy committees of Germany 
and France. Not, indeed, that these 
doings behind the scenes during the 
seventeenth century were necessarily 
always, and all alike, compromising 
and hurtful to English credit and wel- 
fare. Among his Cabal colieagues 
Danby, in every external business, 
faced the competition of Clarendon. 
Neither of these men really fell below 
the moral standard of their age; Danby 
was too facile for success in foreign 
statesmanship, Clarendon was_ too 
short-sighted. The international agen- 
cies employed by both were kept with 
the same care out of the public sight. 
Danby, indolent, cynical, but far-see- 
ing, had convinced himself that noth- 
ing could long postpone the final fall of 
the Stuarts. Why, therefore, since fate 
had so decided, should he trouble to 
shorten the rope which his royal mas- 
ter was lengthening for his own de- 
struction? Clarendon, on the other 
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hand, only failed as a diplomatist: first 
because he had learnt his business be- 
fore the creation by the Westphalia 
Peace of an entirely new Europe, which 
he never thoroughly understood; sec- 
ondly, because he underrated the 
importance of the petty States which 
that treaty brought to the birth. His 
performances in Danby’s line inflicted 
at least no scandal on the English 
name. His secret treaty for Charles 
II.’s marriage with Catherine of Bra- 
ganza in 1662 secured Bombay for the 
bride’s dowry, and so gave England her 
first commercial and military strong- 
hold in Western India. 

Some ten years later, certainly not 
the least respectable and upright nego- 
tiator in a shifting, scandalous age, 
largely through his own personal efforts 
behind the scenes, added two highly 
sutcessful performances to his ingen- 
ious* career. Lady Giffard had done 
much of the match-making that ob- 
tained for Orange William a royal wife 
and the English crown. To her broth- 
er’s sole credit belongs the Triple Alli- 
ance, uniting England, Holland, and 
Sweden against French aggression in 
the Netherlands in 1668, the year when 
the English king, over the heads of his 
ministers, was in the thick of his con- 
fidential deals with the “Grand Mon- 
arch.” 

The dark ways, and, as they have 
been called, “Italian tricks,” of mediee- 
val statecraft are popularly identified 
with Machiavelli more than with any 
other manipulator. But Wilkes was 
never a Wilkite; Machiavelli, who died 
in 1527, and his contemporary disciples 
were less Machiavellian than their sev- 
enteenth century successors. These re- 
duced diplomacy to a system of brig- 
andage, tempered by conspiracy. In 
shown by the fuck that im agaition $0 dipia: 
macy or Foreign and home lities, Irish 
Trade, and Epicurus Garden, mple wrote 
instructively and interestingly on domestic 


and public sanitatien, and on the cure and 
avoidance of gout. 
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that age of politic thimble-riggery and 
international overreaching the most il- 
lustrious and highly-placed statesmen 
of the time never entered the Congress- 
room except to register a foregone con- 
clusion. Whatever the cards upon the 
table, the winning trump was safely up 
the sleeve of their ringleader. of 
these methods the classical example is 
the Peace of Utrecht, as our Foreign 
Office calls the treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Great Britain and 
France, done on April 11th, 1713, the 
last international State paper signed 
by an English prelate, John, Bishop 
of Bristol, his co-signatory being 
Thomas, Earl of Strafford: There 
signed on behalf of France Nicolas, 
Marquis de Huxelles, and Nicolas 
Mesnager. 

That last name is charged with dra- 
matic significance. One of Louis 
XIV.’s tools, thrown aside when no 
work remained for him to do, Mesnager 
found himself for a time quite dropped 
by his august employer, and only dur- 
ing his shabby exile in London ferreted 
out when he could help Bolingbroke in 
preparing for himself and his French 
confederate, the Marquis de Torcy, the 
memorandum with which, secreted 
about their persons, the leading French- 
man and Englishman were to enter 
the Utrecht Conference chamber. 
“Plain dealing’ was one of Boling- 
broke’s pet phrases. That did not pre- 
vent his intriguing with the French 
against the Dutch, or with De Torcy’s 
underground workers against his own 
Sovereign’s minister, Harley. Long 
before the delegates met at Utrecht the 
English and French managers of the 
ceremonial farce about to be played 
had settled between them the terms on 
which real business was to be done. 
This successfully veiled Anglo-French 
entente involved the betrayal of Eng- 
land’s Dutch allies and the gallant Cat- 
alans. Equally vital to it was that 
England should surrender the object 
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with which she had taker part in the 
war. 

The territorial fruits of her victories 
were to be secured her in Gibraltar, in 
Newfoundland, and in the slave trade; 
but the dynastic policy of her rivals, 
which she had lavished her blood and 
treasure in the effort to prevent, was to 
be successfully carried out by the ac- 
cession of Philip V. to the Spanish 
throne. 

Just a quarter of a century after 
Utrecht, Walpole’s loyalty to “plain 
Whig principles” did not keep him from 
engaging in the secret treaty trick of 
the Tory Bolingbroke. Within a rea- 
sonable space justice could not be done 
to Walpole’s private negotiations with 
Cardinal Fleury, ended only by the 
Frenchman’s desertion, to the Stuarts. 
The experience of clandestine negotia- 
tions thus gained by the Hanoverian 
statesman was turned to some account 
after his own personal relations with 
Fleury had closed. The terms of the 
Anglo-Spanish Peace concluded at Se- 
ville in 1729, were not, as regards every 
detail, finally settled till their confir- 
mation by the second Treaty of Vienna 
in 1731. Between these two dates the 
underhand bargainings went on with- 
out intermission and without the pub- 
lic or Parliament gaining an insight 
into the private price which Walpole 
paid for the restoration of the English 
prisoners and treasure. 

In 1756 the Austrian Succession 
struggle merged itself by almost im- 
perceptible degrees in the Seven Years’ 
War between France with Austria, on 
the one side, and Prussia, under Fred- 
eric the Great, with his various and 
constantly changing allies, on the other. 
‘English people, if free from any strong 
or enduring sympathies with either 
combatant, instinctively leant to what 
they regarded as the weaker side—that 
of the Austrian Empress, Maria The- 
resa. Her husband, Francis I., had 
secured the Bavarian acknowledgment 
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of his claims through the Treaty of 
Fuessen, 1745; a little later the area of 
that recognition was extended by the 
- Anglo-Prussian Treaty of Hanover. 
During these years, however, the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Vienna, the “inde- 
fatigable Robinson,” had been replaced 
by another of Newcastle’s friends, Rob- 
ert Keith; that diplomatist did not 
show his predecessor’s tact in dealing 
with Maria Theresa. The Imperial 
lady astutely reflected that the Hano- 
verian Court of Engiand was really, if 
not openly, pro-Prussian. The makers 
of British public opinion might feel an 
amiable admiration for her own en- 
during patriotism, but she had assured 
herself, they only valued Austria as an 
instrument for giving effect to their 
national policy, that of overthrowing 
the Bourbons. 

For all these misgivings, from the mo- 
ment she first conceived them, it soon 
became clear Maria Theresa had good 
ground. The ink, with which English 
pens had signed the Treaty of Hanover 
could scarcely have had time to dry, 
when Henry Fox, as the Duke of New- 
castle’s Secretary of State, in a mood 
of melodramatic privacy opened nego- 
tiations with Maria Theresa’s opponent, 
the Prussian monarch. The under- 
standing thus reached found expression 
in the Anglo-Prussian Treaty of West- 
minster, clandestinely concluded some 
time before the year 1756 brought it to 
the light. It has always been with se- 
cret treaties as with lies. One makes 
more. Kaunitz, Maria Theresa’s Min- 
ister, had once described England as 
Austria’s natural friend, France as her 
natural enemy. Now, however, he re- 
taliated on the natural ally by meet- 
ing the natural enemy’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Rouillé, at a country-house party. 
There and then, before the guests broke 
up, he secretly united the Vienna and 
Paris Governments by the Treaty of 
Versailles. “Why,” on getting wind of 
this, asked the English representative at 
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the Austrian palace, “had the Empress 
deserted England?” Why! she retorted, 
had her Britannic brother, George II., 
forced upon her the surrender of Silesia 
and Glatz? 

For the present there was no more 
playing with cards up the sleeve. What 
had begun in secrecy was completed in 
corruption. Practical effect could only 
be given to the English volte face 
marked by the Treaty of Westminster 
through the agency of English gold for 
Securing Russia’s adhesion to the al- 
ready mentioned Anglo-Prussian deal 
of 1756. 

Since the eighteenth century no deed 
of diplomatic darkness, on the grand 
scale, had thrilled Europe till the pre- 
lude to the Franco-German siruggle 
four decades ago. The war of 1870-1 
was, indeed, at its height before news- 
paper readers knew that on its very 
eve French and Prussian diplomatists 
were calmly discussing the annulment 
of the European treaties guaranteeing 
Belgian and Dutch neutrality. A free, 
busy, curious, restlessly competitive 
Press, and government by popular as- 
semblies are not favorable to secret 
treaties. Has the combination made 
them entirely obsolete? Some help 
towards answering the question is forth- 
coming from the Parliamentary paper, 
Cd. 5969, November, 1911. This gives 
the secret articles about Morocco, 
signed by the English and French 
Plenipotentiaries, April 8th, 1904. It 
is, therefore, the earliest instance of a 
concrete form having been taken by the 
entente. 

The Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907 concerning English and Russian 
spheres of influence in Central Asia 
scarcely constitutes a s-cret treaty; it 
originated, however, in # short series of 
personal incidents and influences all 
unknown and most of them unsuspected 
till their disclosure by purely social 
agencies at St. Petersburg during Feb- 
ruary last. In 1905, at Portsmvuth, 
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U.S.A., Count Witte had just concluded 
peace with Japan; on his way home he 
heard from Russian diplomatists 
usually resident in London of King Ed- 
ward VII’s personal wish for an un- 
derstanding about Persia with the Czar. 
Shortly afterwards Count Witte and 
his colleague at the Russian Foreign 
Office, Count Lamsdorff, both retired; 
MM. Stolypin and Isvolsky took their 


places. Then and then only, after a 
longer delay than King Edward 
anticipated, was active. progress 
made. 


The spring of 1912 witnesses, in the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to Paris, a new 
phase of the entente, but one prepared 
for exactly thirty-one years ago. On 
October 30th, 1881, the future English 
King, then Prince of Wales, had his 
memorable breakfast meeting at the 
Moulin Rouge with Gambetta. The 
French statesman at least foresaw the 
International possibilities which years 
might develop from this memorable 
meal. Its sequel is the across-channel 
excursion of King Edward’s grandson. 
That, not less than the whole entente, of 
which it is a passing expression, began 
to be prepared for after the Moulin 
Rouge of a generation ago. A friend- 
ship between two people, stopping short 
of an offensive or defensive alliance, in- 
evitably produces certain written agree- 
ments, effective so far as they are un- 
published. Those that concern this 
country, and are now running their 
course, at each successive European 
crisis have so far proved to differ from 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
secret treaties in the entire absence of 
anything akin to anti-national and dy- 
nastic ambition in their scope or of 
personal conspiracy in their method. 
Thus at this moment the welfare, not of 
one exalted caste but of a whole king- 
dom and empire, are the objects of Eng- 
land’s secret treaties about the Medi- 
terranean now running with Turkey 


and Italy. 
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No democratic control, however vigi- 
lant; no editors, however alert, or spe- 
cial correspondents, however well 
placed and inquisitorial, will prevent di- 
plomacy having its private deals. No 
Statesmen or sovereigns are just yet 
likely, in pushing those machinations, 
to place themselves in gratuitous ri- 
valry with those inter-racial move- 
ments and manifestations of public 
opinion, disregarded in the congress- 
room of Utrecht, and again, just one 
hundred years after, in that of Vienna, 
only to prove the shortsightedness of 
diplomatic wisdom. 

A like indifference to the aspirations 
of smaller nationalities characterized 
the diplomacy to which, in the Prince 
Consort’s time, our Court was supposed 
to incline. As a fact, however, Pal- 
merston took his own line, entirely un- 
affected by the Palace. The often sub- 
terranean workings by which, through- 
out Europe, he carried out his ends, 
raised no expert protest like that of 
Lord Rosebery against responsibilities 
undertaken in the dark, nor any pop- 
ular distrust of the official agencies em- 
ployed. The reason is, Palmerston 
was able to take the English people 
into his confidence, not perhaps in 
Parliament, but in the great newspa- 
per, then known indifferently and ac- 
curately as the leading journal and the 
Government organ. For then all 
classes and interests recognized the na- 
tion’s Delphic oracle in the Times. 
While Palmerston dominated Down- 
ing Street and Delane ruled in Printing. 
House Square, the Walter broadsheet, 
raised above rivalry and without fear 
of correction on all statements of for- 
eign policy, alone and invariably spoke 
the final word. If the Times ignored 
rumor, it was worthless; if a contradic- 
tion was hinted, it was untrue. The 
great journal’s authority, unimpaired 
by Stock Exchange associations, had no 
axes to grind or sensations to promote, 
and was consistently used upon the 
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whole to tranquillize and reassure, as 
well as to eradicate abuses. 

The Chevalier de Blowitz’s frank and 
minute autobiography abounds in de- 
tailed evidence of his chief Delane’s 
precautions against anything like 
“plunging” in print, and of the vigi- 
lance with which he excluded sensa- 
tional rumors likely to be followed by 
a call for contradiction. Those whole- 
some scruples are necessarily ignored 
by the popularly priced Press of the 
new Georgian era, in its zeal for sensa- 
tional headlines, and in the new rela- 

The Contemporary Review. 
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tions between its Continental para- 
graphs and the financial operators who 
prescribe its policy. Melodrama gen- 
erally banished from the stage finds 
refuge in journalism. It would be too 
much to expect that our newspapers 
should prevent our diplomatists from 
all recourse to dark and crooked ways. 
If in the effort to do so the journalist is 
occasionally led into international mis- 
chief-making, that must be accepted as 
the price paid for the boon of interna- 
tional control exercised by Fleet Street 
enterprise and competition. 
T. H. 8. Escott. 





ORATORIO VERSUS OPERA. 


I hope I may not be considered un- 
duly captious if, in discussing Mr. 
Heathcote Statham’s article on Orato- 
rio versus Opera, which appeared in the 
April number of this Review,’ I ven- 
ture to disagree with almost everything 
that he has said. Perhaps, on the con- 
trary, the very dissimilarity of my opin- 
ions may serve to establish me as ae 
more sincere and honorable opponent 
than one who rushes into controversy 
with no justification beyond a constitu- 
tional tendency towards combativeness, 

Mr. Statham’s contentions, if I read 
him aright, are as follows: 

(a) That Oratorio is going out of 
fashion, and is now considered by the 
musically cultured to be bourgeois and 
middle-class. 

(b) That Oratorio is of more intrinsic 
musical value than Opera. 

(Q) That any air from an oratorio 
would not gain by the addition of stage 
setting and costume. 

(d) That there is a dearth of first-rate 
Oratorio singers at the present day, 
with the inference that Opera has swal- 
lowed them up. 

(e) That, while Oratorio is the highest 
form of music, Handel is its greatest 
exponent. 

' The Living Age May 11, 1912 


I propose to take these contentions 
one by one, in the order in which I 
have named them, and point out what 
seem to be their fallacies or weaknesses 
in the light of fact and reason. 

(a) That Oratorio is going out of 
fashion and is now considered by the 
musically cultured to be bourgeois and 
middle-class. 

I am not, I confess, sufficiently con- 
versant with the views of the musically 
cultured to express an opinion on the 
fashionableness or otherwise of Orato- 
rio at the present time. But I do em- 
phatically protest against the implica- 
tion that because it is beginning to be 
appreciated by the masses it is neces- 
sarily taking a lower place than it is 
entitled to. The improvement in the 
musical taste of the English general 
public during the last few years has 
been incredible; and I say without hes- 
itation that appreciation by that pub- 
lic of any branch of musical art, far 
from diminishing its glory, is, on the 
contrary, a feather in its cap. I am 
not of those who would decry the pub- 
lic taste. The public are the last 
court of appeal, not only in the matter 
of taste but in the still more important 
matter of that broad and profound hu- 
manity which is the soul of all true art. 
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The cultured few may be, and are, sub- 
ject to caprice. Almost any new-risen 
star may become the fashion; and al- 
though in the dazzling light of his ec- 
centricity the old suns may pale for a 
time, it is only to shine forth with re- 
doubled strength and splendor when 
the pretentious youngster has suffered 
eclipse. To be out of fashion is not to 
be out of popularity, and sustained pop- 
ularity is the only true hall-mark of 
greatness. 

Is Oratorio becoming unpopular, 
then? I do not think so. I believe it 
is as popular as ever it was. I have 
repeatedly seen huge concert halls in 
the leading provincial towns all over 
the country packed to their utmost ca- 
pacity to hear performances of Elijah, 
Messiah, and other works. As for the 
Handel Festival, if, as Mr. Statham as- 
serts, it is the subject of cheap sneers 
I can only say that I have seldom 
heard them. In any case, they prove 
little. A man may like Handel's mu- 
sic or he may not, just as he may en- 
joy a Waverley novel or the reverse; 
choral music may appeal to him, or his 
inclinations may tend towards the 
purely orchestral. If he is a man who 
is addicted to sneers he may possibly 
sneer. You can find plenty of people 
to poke cheap fun at any particular 
form of entertainment which does not 
appeal to them; but the curious thing 
is that Mr. Statham, who has been so 
outraged by the sneers of the anti- 
Handelians, has not scrupled to resort 
to the same form of criticism himself 
when speaking of Richard Wagner’s 
operas. To refer to the Walkiirenritt 
scene as “a passage of a string of spec- 
tacular rocking-horses” is as sensible as 
to describe football as “kicking a piece 
of leather between a couple of sticks,” 
and apout as illuminating. 

It will be seen, then, at the outset 
that I disagree with the fundamental 
postulate of Mr. Statham’s attack. I do 
not believe that Oratorio is waning in 
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popularity, in whatever direction the 
capricious tide of musical fashion may 
set. But, even if it were so waning, if 
Mr. Statham’s premise were correct, I 
should still fail to see that the rather 
odious comparisons he has tried to 
draw betwen Oratorio and Opera have 
any real bearing on the subject what- 
ever. And this brings me plump upon 
his second contention, viz: 

(+b) That Oratorio is of more intrinsic 
musical value than Opera. 

Now, to compare two branches of an 
art so widely dissimilar as Oratorio 
and Opera is almost as difficult an oper- 
ation as to compare two entirely differ- 
ent arts. The task is, in fact, a well- 
night impossible one. But if we are 
to seek for the highest intrinsic value 
in music gua music, we shall surely find 
it in Symphony, Sonata, or Fugue, 
wherein no verbal or dramatic adjuncts 
are present to embarass our judgment. 
Mr. Statham, however, prefers to base 
his comparison on the two first-named 
fields of the art. Let us hear what he 
has to remark on their respective mer- 
its. He says: 


Like most of us in the present day 
who think at all, I have passed beyond 
the phase of belief which belonged to 
Evangelical Christianity; and yet, in lis- 
tening to Messiah, so intense, and so 
true in spirit seems both its song of 
tragedy and of triumph, so complete 
the scheme and development of the 
whole, that one is almost persuaded to 
accept it all again, for the moment at 
least, in the old spirit of unquestioning 
faith. At all events, when we consider 
what has been the significance to man- 
kind of the Christian Story, one may be 
allowed to question whether an orato- 
rio setting it forth in so sincere and so 
dramatic a manner, and suggesting to 
the mind ideas of Divine love, of the 
reign of righteousness on earth and of 
eternal life hereafter—whether this is 
not, on the whole, rather a higher sub- 
ject of contemplation than an opera in 
which we make the acquaintance of 
singing dragons, real horses and rock- 
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ing-horses, and in which one of the 
most important incidents is that of an 
unnatural amour between brother and 
sister, suggested in a scene of over- 
wrought passion which, with its direc- 
tion at the end for the curtain to “fall 
quickly,” is all but indecent. 


This is, perhaps, a more amazing par- 
agraph than any that have preceded it. 
What on earth has Mr. Statham’s tem- 
porary lapse into Evangelicalism got to 
do with the subject? The emotion was 
a purely sesthetic one, and proves noth- 
ing. There are people in abundance 
who become devotional at the first 
whiff of incense, who will surrender the 
most cherished prejudices of a lifetime 
under the influence of a hymn shouted 
in unison by ten thousand throats. In 
this age of missions and revivals we all 
know the value of that kind of emotion- 
alism. In the next place, who would 
dream of denying or seeking to deny 
that the story of the Divine tragedy is 
“a higher subject of contemplation” 
than the mythical one of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde? But has the moral altitude 
of the subject any relation to the artis- 
tic treatment? The whole comparison 
is absurd. Why does not Mr. Statham 
carry his illustration a step further and 
compare The Quaker Girl with Hamlet, 
to the lasting detriment and damnation 
of the former? If he cares to do so, 
it is pretty safe to assume that the au- 
thors of the musical comedy will not 
feel aggrieved. With regard to the 
“unnatural amour” which has so out- 
raged Mr. Statham’s moral sense, and 
by which he doubtless refers to the ex- 
tremely beautiful love scene in Die 
Walkiire, may I point out to him that 
the two participants were not aware of 
their relationship when they fell in 
love and that, in any case, nothing can 
detract from the beauty of the music 
that accompanies their “over-wrought 
passion”? Will Mr. Statham deny the 
fineness of some of the passages in The 
Cenci because of the subject, or de- 
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nounce the AHippolytus on_ similar 
grounds? 

Under this heading also we may in- 
clude Mr. Statham’s objection that 
Opera is more unnatural than Oratorio, 
in that the action is frequently impeded 
to allow the hero or heroine to express 
their feelings in a lengthened solo? The 
exact value of this comparison may be 
gauged by the reflection that in Orato- 
rio there is no action to impede, and 
that if “continuity of narrative” be sub- 
stituted for “action” in the argument, 
we shall find that the. frequent repeti- 
tion of words and phrases impede it in 
precisely the same way. 

Be it understood I hold no special 
brief for Opera, nor am I conscious, on 
the other hand, of any perverse and 
bigoted objection to Oratorio. It is 
against the bringing of the two into 
fighting range, as it were, that I lodge 
my protest. Mr. Statham, I take it, 
has set out to condemn prejudice, but 
he seems to me to exude prejudices at 
every stroke of the pen. 


It may be admitted at once [he says] 
that Opera is a more exciting form of 
musical entertainment than Oratorio. 
But if we consider the matter impar- 
tially, I think it will be found that this 
more exciting character resides in an 
appeal to the senses rather than to the 
intellect. 

But does not Mr. Statham clearly ac- 
knowledge a similar appeal to “the 
senses” existent in Oratorio when, in 
listening to Messiah, he temporarily ac- 
cepts as gospel truth a legend which 
his “intellect” has long ago rejected? 
He is scarcely consistent. Again: 


In Oratorio we depend entirely on 
the characterization given by the mu- 
sic. The aspect of the scenes and per- 
sonages, the nature of the incidents in 
the narrative, is only suggested to the 
imagination by the music. In Opera 
the scenes and the personages are rep- 
resented to the sense of sight by arti- 
ficial means of which the artificiality is 
always obvious enough. In conse- 
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quence music in Opera is no longer a 
purely abstract art addressed to the 
imagination; it is clogged with the ac- 
companiment of an inadequate and 
rather tawdry realism. The result, be 
it admitted, is brilliant and captivating 
to the senses, especially of those whose 
imaginative faculties are somewhat 
sluggish. 


Now with all respect to Mr. Stat- 
ham’s intentions I question whether 
there is any real meaning in this state- 
ment; or, if there is, that it has any 
bearing on the subject under discus- 
sion. To begin with, he credits the 
listener with too much imagination in 
the case of Oratorio and with too little 
in the matter of Opera. From both 
points of view he is wrong. Not one 
person in a million, were he set down 
to hear the music of a work in either 
branch of art, sung in a language with 
which he was unfamiliar, would have 
the slightest notion of what it was 
about unless he had a previous knowl- 
edge of the story to assist him; while, 
on the other hand, it scarcely follows 
that a man who likes a scenic back- 
ground for his music is necessarily pos- 
sessed of a sluggish imagination. 

Again, why must stage realism be 
“tawdry” and “inadequate”? That the 
Covent Garden representations of cer- 
tain operas—notably The Ring—have 
not been up to the best standard I will- 
ingly admit, but in Germany one may 
witness productions wherein the art of 
scenery and effects is carried to the 
highest conceivable pitch of excellence. 
If scenic effect is “tawdry realism” in 
Opera then it is tawdry realism in a 
theatre; and you may as well turn 
plays into readings and let scenic art- 
ists and stage carpenters swell the list 
of unemployed. With regard to the 
acting too, though there is much in Mr. 
Statham’s cuts at the histrionic medioc- 
rity of some of our leading operatic 
stars, let him take a trip through some 
of the smaller towns of Italy, and he 
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will find actors and actresses in abun- 
dance. in any case it is quite unfair 
to condemn Opera on the ground that 
the perfect combination of the three 
arts demanded by it—the combination 
of good singing, good acting, and good 
staging—is not always to be found. 
Mr. Statham has forgotten to take into 
consideration the essential functions of 
Opera and the artistic needs which it 
sets out to supply. 

(c) That any air from an oratorio 
would not gain by the addition of stage 
setting and costume. 

Here, for once, I am entirely in ac- 
cord with Mr. Statham, although I was 
not aware that anyone had ever sug- 
gested the opposite. In hammering 
home this rather obvious statement, 
however, he proceeds to complicate it. 
He says: 


Can anyone seriously imagine that 
the immortal air “Farewell, ye limpid 
springs,” could gain anything in effect 
if sung by Jephtha’s daughter in Jew- 
ish costume before a property altar of 
sacrifice; that “O ruddier than the 
cherry” would gain by being sung by a 
man made up as a Cyclops, or that the 
singer of “Lord God of Abraham” 
could put more effect into it by mas- 
querading in the mantle of the prophet? 
Such songs are addressed to the feeling 
and imagination of the listener; to try 
to make them appeal to his visual or- 
gans also would merely be to drag them 
down from a poetic to a prosaic plane. 


But why “prosaic”? What have our 
poor inoffensive eyes done that their 
functions should be classed so far be- 
low those of the ear? And is it any 
argument against .Opera that an ex- 
cerpt from an entirely different range 
of musical art would not gain by being 
treated dramatically? I once heard 
the opening scene of Das Rheingold 
sung as a cantata, and very ineffective 
it was; but I would not affirm on that 
account that Oratorio is a less worthy 
form of music than Opera. 
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(@) That there is a dearth of first-rate 
Oratorio singers at the present day, 
with the inference that Opera has 
swallowed them up. 

Mr. Statham deplores the absence of 
worthy successors to Sims Reeves, 
Santley, and Madame Trebelli. Ac- 
cording to him there are now no Ora- 
torio singers who are worth their salt. 
Now of course it goes without saying 
that the history of every art will record 
periods of mediocrity, and a retrospect 
of the annals of music affords no excep- 
tion to the rule. It would be strange 
indeed if it were otherwise; nay more, 
it would be undesirable. A perpetual 
golden age would inevitably tend to 
eliminate the stimulating influences of 
competition and appreciative interest; 
or, in other words, if every man were 
six feet high and as strong as a horse 
the world would be a dull place. And 
yet, without seeking to detach one lau- 
rel from the crowns of the above-men- 
tioned artists, there are still a few 
names that rise to my mind—Robert 
Radford, Andrew Black, Ada Crossley, 
to instance only a few—which should 
not, perhaps, be entirely overlooked; 
and if others, again, have drifted into 
Opera may one ask why not? If Opera 
suits their artistic needs; if they feel 
that their ability to express themselves, 
their power of using their gifts to the 
best advantage, lies in that direction, in 
heaven’s name why should they resist 
the inclination? 

(e) That, while Oratorio is the high- 
est form of music, Handel is its great- 
est exponent. 

It will be obvious to anyone who has 
perused Mr. Statham’s article that he 
is as rabidly pro-Handel as he is anti- 
Wagner, but I doubt whether he would 
not have made out quite as good a case 
for his idol without being at such pains 
to eliminate any possible rival claims 
for the first place. Ina somewhat ex- 
travagantly written page of eulogium 
Mr. Statham, after placing Handel 
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above Mozart and Rossini, proceeds to 
say: 


As a writer for solo voices Bach, 
whatever his ardent worshippers of to- 
day may believe, has no claim to be 
named with Handel. His moral tone, 
his intent, is indeed of the highest, but 
his style was all formed on the organ, 
and he writes for solo voices as if he 
were writing for a solo stop on the or- 
gan. People cannot see this at present 
because they are under the influence 
of a fashionable cult of Bach; they will 
possibly find it out presently. 


Precisely; when they possess Mr. 
Statham’s enlightened vision. But 
what about the intellectual appeal 
which Mr, Statham has upheld as the 
requisite attribute of music, and the 
one which Opera so sadly lacks? Can 
one conceive a purer, sterner, more sin- 
cere intellectuality than is to be found 
in Bach’s music? 

Mendelssohn, be sure, has not es- 
caped Mr. Statham’s uncompromising 
blue pencil. His claims to the high- 
est honors are swept away with a 
ruthless hand. Even the inclusion of 
one item from his pen in a Handel Fes- 
tival programme is a serious cause of 
offence. We are told, in fact, that 
Mendelssohn cannot be considered on 
the same plane as Handel; but since he 
shares this indignity with Mozart, Ros- 
sini, and Bach, he appears to be in tol- 
erably good company! 

Now all this may be very edifying 
and instructive; it may even be to some 
extent true, but surely there is only a 
very small minority that seeks to deny 
Handel his rightful place in the list of 
choral music writers. To extol him at 
the expense of others—more especially 
of those who have excelled in an en- 
tirely different branch of the art—is 
pure waste of time. As our trans-At- 
lantic cousins happily put it, it “cuts no 
ice.” Why must Wagner, for in- 
stance, be held up to ridicule because 
Handel wrote Messiah? It would seem 
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at first sight a hopelessly impossible 
task to compare the two men. ‘Yet 
Mr. Statham finds it quite easy. Not 
content with his disparaging reference 
to Die Walkiire, he attacks in turn Wag- 
ner’s sense of humor, his leit-motiv sys- 
tem, and finally his libretti. Now, that 
the Teutonic humor is apt to be heavy 
I readily admit; but if Mr. Statham 
Teally fails to find the elements of a 
very genuine and spontaneous comedy 
in Die Meistersinger, I fear he has al- 
lowed his prejudice to stifle whatever 
sense of humor he may himself pos- 
sess. Perhaps he has never seen the 
opera really well performed. But he 
should remember that it is in the score, 
rather than the libretto, that the humor 
should be sought. A musical sense 
of humor, moreover, is not everyone’s 
gift, and it is just possible that Mr. 
Statham has got out of his depth. But 
with regard to these libretti. Has Mr. 
Statham any right to say that “he does 
not know how absurd they may be in 
German,” because in a bad translation 
he considers them “portentous clap- 
trap”? I think I am safe in asserting 
that Wagner’s rhythmical verse is far 
and away above the average standard 
of opera libretti. A very cursory ac- 
quaintance with the German language 
should be sufficient to establish this 
fact if one has any ear worth men- 
tioning. 

Over the leit-motiv question our critic 
is, as ever, sternly censorious. These 
“labels,” he remarks, “produce rather 
the impression of having been arbitra- 
Tily chosen; they do not in themselves 
express character; they only notify the 
presence or the entrance of a special 
personage to whom a special phrase be- 
longs, by which he is, as it were, hall- 
marked.” Let me beg Mr. Statham to 
reconsider this ill-advised assertion. To 
begin with, the leit-motiven depict not 
only personages but incidents and 
things as well. They represent, in 
fact, a very intricate and delicate sys- 
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tem which only a thorough Wagnerian 
student can adequately comprehend. 
To dismiss them airily as “labels” is 
not only childish but unfair. Has Mr. 
Statham studied Parsifal? Has he 
grasped, or attempted to grasp, the ex- 
traordinary poetic sequence of the 
Trauermarsch in Gotterdimmerung, where 
each separate incident of Siegfried’s 
life is expressed in musical form, yet 
never once loses its symphonic contin- 
uity? Is there no character in the 
Briinhilde motiv, in the themes associ- 
ated with the God of Fire, the dwarfs 
and the Rhine maidens, or in the in- 
comparable love-phrase which opens 
the Vorspiel to Tristan und Isolde? 
The leit-motiv is the very foundation- 
stone of the whole fabric of operatic 
reform which Wagner spent his life in 
effecting. But since musical reform 
and progress are the last things Mr. 
Statham seems to desire, this argument 
will scarcely appeal to him. His dis- 
like for the “modern school” is appar- 
ent in every line he has written. 
Doubtless the old recitative and aria 
methods in Opera are more to his taste, 
although they surely “impeded the ac- 
tion” far more than the Wagner system 
of music-drama. Yet why—one feels 
impelled to ask—-why this strenuous 
and single-minded devotion to the 
antique? Veneration for the monu- 
ments of past ages is all very weil in 
its way, but may it not be carried to 
excess? There is, one ventures to 
hope, such a thing as progress, Toom 
for improvement in every art. The an- 
cients were modern in their day. 

It may be that I have wandered from 
the point; but, if this is so, I must be 
excused on the ground that Mr. Stat- 
ham wanders from it so frequently that 
I cannot criticize his statements thor- 
oughly without following whither he 
has led. It is no mission of mine to 
defend modern Opera, nor indeed the 
Opera of any particular age. The real 
point at issue is the comparative merit 
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of Oratorio and Opera, and I say again 
that I fail to see where Mr, Statham 
has adduced any convincing arguments 
to prove his point. He has plenty of 
grievances—I have endeavored as accu- 
rately as I can to enumerate them—but 
in what exact relation these grievances 
stand to each other it is extremely diffi- 
cult to discover. Whether it is the 
supposed waning of Handel’s popular- 
ity that weighs most heavily upon his 
mind, or the present “cult of Bach”— 
he assures us that it exists—or the 
meretricious attractions of the Wag- 
nerian legends with their “dragons” 
and “rocking-horses,” I leave the read- 
ers of his article to decide. But I 
should prefer to believe that the real 
cause of his revolt against the music-lov- 
ers of the day is a temperamental one. 
For he says, it will be observed: “What 
is wanted is amusement and novelty; a 
perfectly legitimate want, only it must 
not be mistaken for a craving for what 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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is highest and most serious in musical 
art.” 

And herein, I fancy, must be the se- 
cret of Mr. Statham’s distress. It is 
the spirit of the age he is inveighing 
against: that trivial condition of mind 
which prompts the public to nibble at 
the dainty tit-bits of The Ring rather 
than test the more solid and nutritive 
properties of the Hallelujah Chorus. 
But may there not be ample room for 
both? That is the final question I 
would ask Mr. Statham. If he had laid 
less stress on this point, if he had elim- 
inated that little word versus from his 
title and from his mind, I should have 
had fewer bones to pick with him. 
For, although the waning popularity of 
Oratorio may conceivably be a debat- 
able point, I maintain that the notion 
of Opera coming into direct opposition 
to it is one on which there cannot pos- 


sibly be two opinions. 
° William Hewlett. 
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Yes, the gold was only gilt, 
And you never knew it; 
Cracked the cup, the wine half spilt, 
Lees a-tremble through it. 
But you thought the ore was true, 
And the draught unshaken: 
Doubtless, dreams are best for you, 
Dreamer till you waken! 
Les Tilusions Retenues. 


In Madame de Seignelay’s “Souvenirs 
de ma Jeunesse” she speaks more than 
once of a gentleman whom she used to 
see at her uncle’s house in Angers, 
when she stayed there as a child about 
the year 1816. This person, a M. de 
Beaumanoir, made a great impression 
on the youthful mind of Madame de 
Seignelay, ardent Royalist as she al- 
ways was, for he had fought with La 
Rochejaquelein and Bonchamps in that 
great Vendée, “dont on n’est jamais ar- 


rivé & me conter trop d’histoires,” as 
she confesses. 

“He was tall,” she says, “but not too 
tall, had the grand air to perfection, 
laughed rarely, possessed a charming 
smile, and limped a little in a way that 
I found ravishing, for did I not know 
it to be the result of a wound gained in 
those combats of heroes and martyrs? 
M. de Beaumanoir, when I knew him, 
must have been about eight-and-forty. 
And I was ten—a child voracious of in- 
formation, especially on the subject of 
the Vendée; but I never could arrive at 
any definite stories of my hero’s heroic 
deeds. Himself I never dared to ques- 
tion, for, though I adored, I feared him, 
with a delicious tremor which, alas! I 
have not felt for many a long year. 

“One day, however, I remember sum. 
moning my courage and going up to 
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him where he stood alone by the por- 
tentous curtains which used to deck 
my uncle’s salon windows. 

“‘M. le Vicomte,’ I said breathlessly 
and suddenly, ‘is it really true that you 
actually knew le saint Lescure?’ 

“M. de Beaumanoir started, and 
looked down at me (no child of mine 
has ever worn such hideous frocks as I 
wore in those days). ‘C’est toi donc, 
petite Vendéenne,’ he said, smiling. 
‘Yes, it is quite true. Do you want to 
hear about him? He was a good man.’ 

“*A saint! I murmured piously. 

“M. de Beaumanoir smiled again, 
and said—I think to himself—‘There 
were saints among the others, too.” 

“But at the time that last astounding 
utterance of my hero’s so wrought upon 
me that all recollection of what he sub- 
sequently told me of M. de Lescure was 
effaced. The idea of righteousness in 
the ranks of the foe intrigued me to 
such a point that I sought counsel of 
my uncle. When I referred the mat- 
ter to him he first looked puzzled and 
then began to smile. 

“*Bt de qui donc t’a-t-il parlé, Char- 
lotte?’ he asked. ‘D’un saint ou d’une 
sainte? Of the latter, I’ll wager.’ 

“‘T do not understand,’ I replied, 
somewhat offended. Nor did I un- 
derstand for years, and though I wor- 
shipped M. le Vicomte none the less 
fervently for his startling lapse from 
orthodoxy, I believe that I never had 
another private conversation with him. 
It was not until after my marriage that 
I heard the story to which he must 
have been referring that evening—a 
story not germane to this narra- 
@ve ..." 


I, 


Adéle Moustier was going to meet an 
admirer, and from the way she walked 
through the barley you would have 
thought each blade a possible conquest. 
As wars and their rumors in no way 
deterred Adéle from campaigns of her 
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own, so did her flightly little head re- 
main undisturbed by the very near 
presence of battle. Only yesterday 
morning had all Cezay-la-Fontaine been 
throbbing with excitement; only yester- 
day evening had it welcomed Rossig- 
nol’s two regiments after their victori- 
ous skirmish with the Royalists in the 
scarcely league-distant wood of Cham- 
perneau. It was still indeed disturbed 
and jubilant, and Adéle, as the Maire’s 
daughter, might reasonably have been 
more conscious than she was of Repub- 
lican fervor. But she was a little in- 
different to martial glory, and disliked 
noise and all ill sights. So she walked 
through the field with her nose in the 
air and the points of her second-best 
cap standing out at a provoking angle. 
Cezay-la-Fontaine was a good half-mile 
behind her, and the diagonal path 
across the unfenced barley was ap- 
proaching the high-road, when sud- 
denly she uttered a scream. At her 
feet, in a trampled patch of the ripe 
grain, lay the dead body of a Vendean. 

There was no mistaking his identity, 
for on the embroidered vest which 
showed beneath his short Breton 
jacket was sewn the symbol of the Sa- 
cred Heart, and a thin white scarf, 
fringed and torn, was wound about his 
waist. He lay on his back with his 
arms spread wide, and he was quite 
young, and had long bright hair. There 
shot through Adéle a pang of horror 
and a simultaneous desire to get away, 
for as she had kept within doors when 
the wounded were brought in, and had 
had no dealings with them since their 
arrival, this form at her feet was a 
spectacle of a disturbing novelty. The 
next moment horror had given place to 
a sort of indignation. 

“In the barley, too!” she thought. 
“Just where one walks!” 

It was precisely at this moment that 
the Vicomte de Beaumanoir opened his 
eyes. 

Adéle stood still, galvanized by the 
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shock of finding two living points of 
light in the ghastly face. It is proba- 
ble that the Vicomte saw but indis- 
tinctly whom or what he was address- 
ing when he said, without stirring, in 
a terrible cracked voice that shook 
Adéle’s little soul to its foundations: 

“Water for God’s sake get 
me some water i. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” said Adéle to her- 
self. The final unpleasantness had de- 
scended upon her, and she must min- 
ister to a dying man. “There is none,” 
she faltered, and even as she spoke re- 
membered the stream between the field 
and the high-road. But she had noth- 
ing to bring water in. She must go on 
quickly, or turn back. Yet the 
wounded man’s eyes held her, half- 
frightened. It was the most disa- 
greeable position she had ever been in, 
and at the back of her mind was a 
consciousness that she might feel even 
more uncomfortable in the future if she 
left the petition unanswered. She 
hesitated on the path, looking vaguely 
round for escape. There was no one 
else in sight. 

The barley rustled as the wounded 
Royalist dragged himself up on to one 
elbow. 

“If you would only dip your bandker- 
chief into a puddle,” he said, with des- 
perate pleading. “I want very little 

only one cannot die while 
one is so thirsty a 

A shiver went through the girl, and 
she fled precipitately towards the road. 

When she got to the stream, a dozen 
yards away, a complete revulsion of 
purpose had taken place in Adéle’s soul. 
She had, on starting for that goal, the 
firmest intention of crossing it by the 
footbridge and pursuing her way down 
the road. Instead, she was suddenly 
stooping over the water with a piece of 
a broken bow! in her fingers. Possibly 
the very sight of that opportune bit of 
crockery, dropped there by the hand of 
Fate or a careless village urchin, 
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wrought the change. Even with the 
dripping bow! in her fingers she hesi- 
tated; but there was no one on the 
high-road: sbe must give it to the man 
herself. Her hand shook a little as she 
stooped over him and put the bowl 
without a word into one of his. The 
eagerness with which he drank the 
water was horrible to witness, and 
Adéle averted her eyes, only to meet 
a worse sight. The Vendean’s left 
knee, to the top of his high boot, was 
a scarcely dried welter of blood. The 
same shuddering resentment surged 
through Adéle. Why should she be 
forced to encounter these disagreeable 
things? Anyhow, she could’ go 
now. 

“Mademoiselle, you are an angel,” 
said the young man, looking up at her. 
“I cannot thank you.” 

Now that a little life and expression 
had come back into his mask of a face, 
Adéle saw that it was handsome, and 
dimly realized that it was also high- 
bred. But the light went out again 
immediately, and, sinking back, the 
Vendean lay still once more, with 
closed eves. 

“Now I can go,” thought Adéle joy- 
fully; and she went. 

On the footbridge she turned and 
looked back. The young Royalist was 
lying very much as she had first seen 
him, save that he had flung an arm 
over his face. The sun was hot 
of course he cculd not move into the 
shade. She wondered how long he 
would have to stay there—and indeed 
how he had got there at all. He had 
spoken of dying; perhaps he was dying 
now, or dead. If he had not mentioned 
that unpleasant possibility, or if she 
had not promised to meet young Lé- 
pine at the mill, or even if it had not 
been so hot in the barley, she’ would 
certainly have stopped a little longer— 
though, of course, she could have done 
nothing. Certainly, she told herself, 
she would have stopped—and walked 
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steadily over the little bridge and down 
the road. 

As it happened, Adéle need not have 
sketched these shadowy justifications 
for her conduct, for Charles de Beau- 
manoir was quite unaware of her de- 
parture. 

Now Jacques Lépine was not at the 
trysting-place, and in consequence it 
was an irate Adéle who came along the 
high-road some twenty minutes later. 
The misdemeanor of the swain, conjec- 
tures as to its possible cause, and 
schemes for its punishment occupied 
her mind to the exclusion of everything 
else. Could he have heard that the 
blacksmith’s nephew said that he had 
kissed her? Could But here 
Adéle, who was profoundly indifferent 
to L&pine fils in himself, and merely 
outraged at his behavior, caught sight 
of the little bridge and remembered the 
Vendean. She hesitated, because if 
he was dead she was certainly not go- 
ing to pass him. But no; people did 
not die like that. She went over the 
bridge. He was still there in the 
barley, motionless, and she approached 
him slowly. He was breathing, but his 
eyes were closed. 

“He is very ill,” thought Adéle. “I 
wonder what it is like to die.” She 
looked down in silence at his drawn 
features, at his disordered hair, as 
gleaming as her own, ,at the clenched 
hand, delicate and sunburnt, lying on 
his breast. A certain conclusion came 
to her as she looked, and made her 
heart leap, Republican though she was. 

“He is a ci-devant, an aristo,” she 
said to herself. “He is not a peasant, 
for all his dress.” It seemed to make a 
difference, and, kneeling down, she 
touched the hand lightly with her own, 
and said, “Shall I get you some more 
water?” 

The young man opened his eyes. 

“Keep to the right, men; keep to the 
right!” he said indistinctly. ‘There 
are Blues in the clearing. Ah, 
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c’est toi, Eustacie!’ He looked hard 
at Adéle, and his face changed. “Par- 
don me—I was dreaming. And you 
have been here all the time, Mademoi- 
selle? You are too kind too 
kind.” 

“I wish——” began Adéle, and halted, 
for she did not know what she wished. 

The Vicomte continued to look at her. 
“You would be still more kind,” he said, 
“if you would tell the—tell your friends 
that there is a Blanc in the corn 
who would be very glad to see 
them.” 

Adéle stared, puzzled. 
she repeated. “But——” 

A rather bitter little smile crept 
round the corners of the set mouth. 
“Just so,” said the Royalist. “If they 
can shoot straight I should be very 
pleased to meet them. In my case’— 
he glanced at his mangled knee—“one 
desires to postpone it no longer than 
can be helped. Will you do it, Made- 
moiselle, and put the crown on your 
charity ?” 

Adéle sprang indignant to her feet. 
“I! Not for worlds! For what do you 
take me?” She broke off as a sound 
caught her ear. 

Down the road were coming at a trot 
a troop of Republican cavalry returning 
from Champerneau on the other side of 
the wood, where they had been quar- 
tered for the night after pursuing fugi- 
tives. And the barley-field was open 
to a horseman’s eye if not to a pedes- 
trian’s. 

Adéle turned round again. She was 
rather pale. “They are coming,” she 
exclaimed. ‘What shall I do?” 

“A la bonne heure,” said Charles de 
Beaumanoir. “You can do nothing, 
Mademoiselle, but go away as quickly 
as you can. My best thanks for the 
water, and your company.” 

But Adéle still stood there, chained 
by an indecision which was revealed in 
her attitude. The quick eye of the 
officer in command was caught by her 


“Tell them?” 
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pose, and flashed from her to the prone 
figure in the barley. The riders were 
halted, and he was off his horse and 
over the footbridge in a moment, draw- 
ing a pistol from his sash as he came. 

“Let Mademoiselle get away first,” 
observed the Royalist coolly, without 
moving. Adéle seemed fascinated with 
terror. 

The officer, a young man with a tight- 
lipped mouth, glanced at him, and re- 
placed the pistol. “Is this your pris- 
oner, citoyenne,” he said to the girl, 
“or your lover?” 

“He—I—.” began Adéle, between an- 
ger and confusion, but the Republican 
did not wait for an answer to his pleas- 
antry. 

“When did you get that?” he de- 
manded curtly, pointing to the Ven- 
dean’s injury. : 

“Last night,” said the Vicomte. 

“You are an officer?” 

“Yes.” 

“You were with your main body at 
Champerneau?” 

“In advance of it.” 

“And where did they mean to retire 
on, in the event of a defeat?” 

“I have not the faintest idea,” re- 
sponded M. de Beaumanoir languidly. 
His interlocutor, seemingly satisfied, 
abandoned the topic and embarked 
upon another. 

“And your leader was, you said ? 

The Vicomte glanced up sharply at 
him. “I did not say.” 

“Well, you can say now, then. It 
was either Talmont or d’Autichamp.” 

“You must ask somebody else,” said 
the Vendean, with a return to his in- 
different manner. “I do not intend to 
tell you.” 

“That is a pity,” responded the offi- 
<er, with an ugly little smile, “for I in- 
tend that you shall.” He moved a lit- 
tle nearer to the prostrate man and re- 
peated his question, still smiling. 
“Come now, who was it?” 

“T shall net tell you.” 
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The smile dropped from the Repub- 
lican’s face. 

“I will find a way to make you, can- 
aille d’aristocrate,” he said through his 
teeth, and, walking round him, deliber- 
ately aimed a kick with his heavily 
booted foot at his captive’s shattered 
leg. 

A scream broke from the young man. 
Adéle put her hands over her ears. 

“Come, tell me,” said the officer. 
“It’s of no use being obstinate—you 
will have to tell me in the end.” 

“Never!” gasped the Royalist. “Oh, 
for God’s sake shoot me at once! I 
swear I will not tell you!” 

“We shall see,” quoth the other, and 
he repeated his expedient. The form 
at his feet quivered and then lay still. 
Charles de Beaumanoir had fainted; 
and just as his tormentor, bending 
quickly over him, arrived at that con- 
clusion, an interruption of another sort 
occurred. 

“Coward! coward! Stop—stop in- 
stantly!” cried a girl’s voice, and Adéle 
Moustier, carried out of herself for the 
first time in her existence, confronted 
the Republican across the insensible 
body of his victim with clenched hands 
and sparkling eyes. 

“Eh, citoyenne!” returned the officer 
lightly. “Quelle mouche te pique? 
What enthusiasm for a cursed Chouan! 
Do you know that it becomes you devil- 
ishly well, though?” 

And Adéle, to whom the most won- 
derful thing of her life had just hap- 
pened, turned away with a giggle and a 
toss of the head. 

The officer, after surveying her for a 
moment, summoned two of his men, 
and she heard him telling them to take 
the Chouan and convey him somehow— 
he did not care how—to the church 
where their own wounded lay. “The 
citoyenne will perhaps show you a 
short cut,” he suggested. 

“Indeed I shall not,” snapped Adéle; 
and, unwilling to witness any more dis- 
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tressing scenes, she started off home- 
wards at a good pace. 


Il. 


Our Lady of Succor, with the Child 
in her arms, looked down with the 
same grave pity on her own untended 
altar and at the figure lying at the foot 
of the shallow steps before it. Partly 
on account of the sanctity of the orig- 
inal Madonna at Guingamp, partly be- 
cause the chapel was so small, it had 
not attracted iconoclastic attention. On 
either side of the gracious figure still 
stood the attendant saints: St. Yves, in 
his notary’s dress, and Ste. Anne, with 
the child Virgin at her side—saints 
dear to Bretons of north and south, of 
Tréguier and Auray. But no priest 
served the altar now, and it was sel- 
dom that anyone was seen in the little 
chapel saying the Litany of Our Lady 
of Succor, as many had once done, with 
devotion and faith. 

Yet the tender and pitying face had 


been the first to greet Charles de Beau- 


manoir’s eyes when, after his long 
swoon, he opened them to find himself 
lying at the foot of the altar. The 
memory of his long night of agony in 
the barley-field, whither, without any 
conscious motive, he had dragged him- 
self to die, and of the thirst that was 
worse than the pain, and its culminat- 
ing anguish, were blurred in the merci- 
ful unconsciousness in which they had 
ended. His brain was too dulled now 
to be acutely sensible of suffering, and 
still less of the presence of others in 
the body of the church—from which, in- 
deed, the chapel was cut off by its posi- 
tion in a line with the high altar. He 
was alone in a great silence at the 
feet of the Mother of God, and he 
was not uncontent, gazing at her with 
the fixity of eyes only partly conscious 
of what they were looking it, until the 
twilight began to enshroud her. 

When dusk had fallen came a sur- 
geon and his assistant, and, after some 
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parley probed his injured limb and set 
and dressed it by the light of a couple 
of lanterns. Before the operation was 
over the young Royalist had fainted 
twice; at its beginning he had contrived 
to express an opinion that it was not 
worth the trouble of doing, and at its 
end the surgeon was much of the same 
advice. 

“IT would not have done it but for or- 
ders,” be muttered as he rose. “Poor 
devil! Since it is done, could one get 
some woman of the village to sit up 
with him to-night?’ 

“What! With a Chouan!” exclaimed 
his assistant. ‘Ma foi! not likely!” and 
the old surgeon, too busy to waste his 
time in useless commiseration gathered 
up his tools and went. 

A little later that evening, happening 
to meet his Commandant in the street, 
he was by him borne off to sup at the 
Maire’s, where that officer was quar-_ 
tered. And Adéle, presiding at her 
father’s table, found the talk veering 
round to the subject of the wounded 
Royalist prisoner. 

“Well, if we took only one,” re- 
marked the Commandant with some 
complacency, “he is at least an officer. 
By the way, was it not you who cap- 
tured him, citoyenne? From the de- 
scription I had from Captain Larive, I 
think it must have been you.” 

“My daughter,” observed the Maire 
rather pompously, “though a good Re- 
publican as any, could not pass by the 
distress of an injured foe. The female 
heart, citizen Commandant, is ever 
thus constituted.” 

“And well for us,” returned the sol- 
dier, “that itis so. A man might envy 
the Chouan. Citoyenne Adéle, I drink 
to Beauty’s charity!” And he lifted 
his glass with a bow to Adéle, who sim- 
pered becomingly, while the surgeon 
looked at her and had an idea. 

He contrived to draw her aside after 
the. meal. 

“Citoyenne,” he said abruptly, “could 
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you find it in your heart to do a further 
act of kindness?” 

Adéle, who preferred the Command- 
ant’s conversation, stared at him. 

“I am sure I don’t know,” she replied 
impatiently. “What is it?’ 

“That poor devil of a Vendean we 
picked up in the barley. He hasn't a 
soul to look after him, and he needs it 
badly. I have more than enough of 
our own men to see to to-night.” 

“You want me to go and sit up with 
him—to nurse him?” 

The old man nodded. 
manage it.” 

“Thank you!” exclaimed the girl in- 
dignantly. “I have something better 
to do than to——” She stopped, feel- 
ing uncomfortable under his gaze. “Is 
he very ill?” she asked in a softer tore. 
“What should I have to do?” 

He told her. She balanced the idea 


for a moment in her mind. 
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“Oh, I couldn’t!” she said at last, 
with a little shudder. “I feei quite 
faint when I think of that leg of his. 
. .. Perhaps when he is better . 

The surgeon shrugged his shoulders 
and turned away. “You'll not be 
wanted then, my girl,” he growled. 
“Confound them! They are all alike!” 

And so Charles de Beaumanoir went 
alone through that night, and the next, 
and the next. It is true that he did 
not know it, and, indeed, in the mist 
of delirium many figures swept by him, 
and one stayed—a figure that in some 
way was always the same, though 
sometimes it wore the face of his 
mother, dead these many years, and 
sometimes of his betrothed wife, far 
away in England; and now it was a 
peasant girl’s; and once there stooped 
over him, with infinite pity in her eyes, 
a lady in a faded blue mantle and a 
tarnished crown. . 

D. K. Broster. 


(To be concluded.) 





“FUSS-CATS” 


A little while ago we wrote about 
“copy-cats,”' and concluded that they 
had few virtues. Humanity bears a 
favor to dogs and cats, but the moment 
they appear in metaphor they lose their 
characters. Metaphorical cats are, 
however, a little redeemed by a hy- 
phen. A “copy-cat” is not as bad as a 
“cat,” and a “fuss-cat” may be quite a 
nice person. There is, in fact, an air 
of aspiration about a fuss-cat. Almost 
all fuss-cats are, in a sense, idealists. 
In their small and tiresome way they 
are always agitating for some sort of 
reform, or struggling to forestall some 
impending evil in a manner to miti- 
gate it. They have, as a rule, an ac- 
tive conscience and a keen, critical fac- 
ulty, together with a paralyzing desire 
for what they consider perfection, but 

1 The Living Age April 27, 1912. 


what really is symmetry upon a small 


scale. They are for ever trying to. 
make the world conform to their pretty 
pattern. No one ever heard of any 
one who made a great fuss in a bad 
cause. The fuss-maker is almost al- 
ways following his own spluttering and 
ill-smelling light as best he may, 

The best fuss-cats are openly and 
perpetually exercised about small moral 
questions. They are always fussing 
about their own duty. To use a Scotch 
expression, they are _ everlastingly 
“yammering” on the side of virtue. 
Very often they acquire a good deal of 
merit, but very often, alas! their souls 
become attenuated through worry till 
they are so morally nervous that they 
have no initiative at all, and spend 
their time between indecision and re- 
morse. The worst fuss-cats worry 
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about other people’s duty and are so 
censorious as to unfit them altogether 
for social life. They cannot learn to 
overlook. These fuss-cats are called nag- 
gers in another rank of life. They are 
the cause of many crimes, not exclud- 
ing murder; but they are not bad peo- 
ple, as any just-minded man who knows 
them will admit—that is, if he lives no 
nearer to them than next door. The 
vulgarest comic papers give evidence 
that they nag on the right side and 
witness unconsciously for the fuss-cats. 
By the by, the larger number of fuss- 
cats in the highest and the lowest class 
are women—men suffer little from scru- 
pulosity and they seldom nag. Not 
that the nagging man is unknown. 
When a man does nag he nags worse 
than any woman. Certain men in a po- 
sition of small authority will drive 
their underlings wild. The present 
writer knew a butler, or rather “a sin- 
gle-handed man,” who was assisted in 
his duties by a boy. Morning, noon, 
and night did the single-handed man 
scold the boy. Unlike a woman he 
did not raise his voice. Again, unlike 
a woman he did not cease. Strangers 
who passed the pantry window imag- 
ined that he was reading aloud, so calm 
and continuous was the flow of fault- 
finding. The effect upon the boy was 
undoubtedly bad. He sought no re- 
venge, but he hardened his heart and 
became impervious to any other form 
of verbal correction. He worked like 
a machine, and when no longer wound 
up by the butler’s nagging he ceased to 
go at all, and became utterly idle. He 
is young, and may yet recover, but 
what if he had been the butler’s wife? 
Oddly enough, one never hears of a 
woman who has murdered her husband 
for nagging, though undoubtedly men 
sometimes murder their wives for it. 
The truth is that a woman who nags at 
her husband humiliates him, none the 
less because she is, as a rule, in the 
Tight, while a man who nags at his 
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wife humiliates himself—and it is hu- 
miliation which really hurts, and which 
rouses uncontrollable hate. It is pos- 
sible for a woman to pity a nagging 
man, even though she be married to 
him. We doubt the possibility of-pity 
where the situation is reversed. 

Scrupulosity, we think, never accom- 
panies a strong and healthy sense of 
justice. It troubles those who desire 
to do more than well, to do (as we once 
heard an old man say) “more than God 
set them’—whose moral will is strong 
and eager, but whose intellectual moral 
perception is occasionally and con- 
sciously blurred. A great many can- 
onized saints had they lived to-day 
might have been called “fuss-cats.” Af- 
ter all, the world will never suffer from 
too many of these good people, though 
they only belong to one sex. 

Of course the commonest cause of 
the “to do” made by the “fuss-cat” is 
apprehension. Fussing is a form of 
expression frequently taken by fear. 
No one can help being apprehensive, 
though it is perhaps possible to help 
showing it. Those who have ears to 
hear the menace of the future must 
hear it. We are constantly told that 
happiness cannot be defined, yet we be- 
lieve a vast number of people could de- 
scribe it as the heightening of present 
pleasure to the point at which it ap- 
pears to cut off all connection with ap- 
proaching to-morrows. The state of 
well being in which one cannot think 
forward—that is happiness for the 
fuss-cat! That is the moment when 
the fuss-cats- purr—those fuss-cats, we 
mean, who fuss from fear. Fear is 
not a sentiment of which any one can 
be proud, but a great many fuss-cats 
are no cowards. They fear for other 
people very often much more than for 
themselves. They chafe under respon- 
sibility though they never refuse it. 
To the charge of the young they are 
singularly ill-suited. Children have no 
sympathy with them. Anxiety is pain 
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which attacks only the mature. They 
see the world during their frequent ac- 
cesses of excitement as a stage for ac- 
cidents, a hotbed of infection, and a 
perfect hell of temptations. They bab- 
ble out their terrors from sheer nervous 
excitement, and the strain renders 
them liable to a particular form of 
superstition. When it is pointed out 
to them that their fears were idle and 
all has gone well they begin secretly to 
suspect that by the expression of those 
fears they have avoided the evil eye of 
fate, and they express them once more 
at the next crisis in the hope of propi- 
tiating the powers of mischief. 

To be faced by a sudden necessity 
for the smallest act of organization 
turns some perfectly calm people into 
fusscats. They become confused and 
lose their heads as truly as if they had 
found themselves upon a height. They 
cannot look down upon two or three 
other people and tell them what to do. 
They have common sense and self-con- 
trol enough for their own individual 


use, but when any outside call is made 
upon these excellent qualities they are 


at once bankrupt. Even to arrange a 
journey or an expedition in which more 
than one person is concerned agitates 
them. They cannot take command 
in the smallest social crisis. If they 
would but confess themselves incapable 
all would be well, but they never do. 
Now and then a remarkably strong 
fuss-cat—a Tom fuss-cat as a rule— 
will throw a veil of facetionsness over 
his fussing. The effort made should 
appeai to every generous heart. Un- 
fortunately, generous hearts are so of- 
ten accompanied by bad nerves, and 
there is something peculiarly rasping 
about facetious fuss. 

Are there any fuss-cats who simply 
make a fuss becausé they like it—in 
other words, because they know no bet- 
ter way of being conspicuous? We 
think there are; but all motives are 
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mixed, and this desire for conspicu- 
ousness is mixed, as a rule, with some 
good. They want to be conspicuous 
for virtue. The people who would 
move heaven and earth to get some in- 
finitesimal wrong righted do enjoy 
some of the pure pleasure which is the 
lot of the real reformer. They enjoy 
the providence game. The horribly ir- 
ritating fuss-cats who spend their time 
looking for misprints and mistakes of 
a hardly more important kind feel that 
they are helping the world forward to 
perfection; like the Pharisees, “they 
have their reward.” They do not know 
that they are actuated chiefly by the 
fear of being overlooked. Their sense 
of proportion is nil, but they are on 
the side of right and accuracy after 
all. 

Everybody likes easy-going people, 
even if they are bad. Fuss-cats must 
not hope for more than forgiveness, 
however good they are. For all that, 
while high-mindedness will often make 
a man easy-going, absolute want of 
ideal will produce what appears at first 
sight to be the same result. Magna- 
nimity and indifference are superficially 
alike. A great many easy-going peo- 
ple have no feeling whatever. They 
are, as ic were, under-vitalized. They 
cannot be agitated because they do not 
care. The simple machinery of their 
minds is liable to no disorder. They 
have no ideals; consequently they do 
not strive after them, and no one is 
annoyed by the sight and sound of 
their efforts. Fuss-cats will always 
get all the blame they deserve, and 
make a fuss about it and so lose the 
pity they might have; for all that, we 
maintain that fussing is the disease of 
the good, not of the good and great, but 
of the good and little—to whose ranks 
most of us in our more clear-sighted 
moments, when we are neither deluded 
by dreams nor misled by remorse, be- 
lieve that we belong. 





Bones of Contention. 


No. 1]. 


BONES OF CONTENTION, NO. II. 


“If,” said my wife with tearful as- 
perity, “you wish to ruin the dog’s char- 
acter and degrade his point of view you 
are going the right way to work.” 

“My dear,” I returned with charac- 
teristic moderation, “I am adopting a 
method approved by reason and expe- 
rience. Nothing else will teach him.” 

“And it simply means that I have to 
take him straight up to the bath-room 
and wash his nose!” 

“If your conscience imposes that ob- 
ligation you are doubtless right to per- 
form it.” I tried to speak without bit- 
terness. 

My wife took the dog on her lap. 
“Poor darling,” she said, “you were 
born to unhappiness, and I confirmed 
that destiny when I christened you.” 

This was distinctly a hit at me. The 
dog is four months old and she called 
him Hymen, picturesquely enough, be- 
cause he was born on our wedding day. 
I assumed my wounded expression 
which, in days gone by, I have known 
to prove exceedingly effective. 

“There is no reason,” I said, “why 
Hymen should not be the happiest of 
dogs, but if, like the rest of the world, 
he resents a little wholesome discipline 
—or you do for him—he will naturally 
become discontented.” 

“I don’t suppose,” returned my wife, 
meditatively addressing the dog, “that 
you will ever forget the beating he gave 
you when you woke him up by barking 
at the milkman.” 

Hymen looked up at her and deliber- 
ately blinked a tear from one of his 
large yellow eyes on to his nose. I 
have always deeply resented in him a 
tendency to work the “poor dumb ani- 
mal” turn at inappropriate moments. 

“If it is your desire that an innocent 
milkman should be attacked,” I began 
with some bitterness. 

My wife extended her thumb and 
forefinger and held up Hymen by the 


scruff of his neck. “Attacked!” she 
sniffed. 

I decided to abandon that point for 
the moment. “Of course I know,” I 
pursued sarcastically, “that it is quite 
unreasonable to indulge in feelings of 
Tesentment when one finds one’s hair- 
brushes on the door-mat with half the 
bristles chawed off.” 

“As if,” retorted my wife, “I had not 
solemnly warned you never to leave a 
chair near your dressing-table. Be 
sides, he was more than adequately 
punished for that; he suffered tortures 
while I pulled the bristles out of his 
throat.” 

“Then if only he would confine him- 
self to one pair of my boots,” I added, 
“but he can’t bear left-foot boots.” 

“I suppose it would be too much to 
suggest that you could use your boot 
cupboard for the purpose for which it 
was made and bought.” 

“Then there’s the garden,” I con- 
tinued patiently. “Of course a dog 
and a garden are mutually exclusive.” 

“Isn’t that a clever way of putting 
it?” said my wife to Hymen. 

Hymen curled his tongue slowly 
round from one corner of his mouth to 
the other with an air of judicious im- 
partiality and yawned. 

“The other day,” I proceeded, “I 
found that he had substituted a chicken 
bone for six tulips. To begin with, he 
oughtn’t to have chicken bones——” 

At this moment Hymen created a di- 
version by. jumping suddenly to his 
feet, rushing wildly to the door, snif- 
fing at the crack, and letting off a se- 
ries of impassioned barks. 

It is very difficult to disbelieve a dog, 
tradition having inspired one with an 
almost imbecile credulity where the 
species is concerned; accordingly I has- 
tened to the door, looked out, listened 
in the hall, turned on all the lights, un- 
bolted the front door, and took all the 
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preeautionary measures usual in cases 
of emergency. The servants were at 
supper, and no man or beast stirred in 
the house. There was no doubt about 
it, Hymen had told a deliberate lie. 

“It must have been a mouse,” ob- 
served my wife nervously. “He’s a 
wonderful mouser.” 

At that, Hymen resumed sniffing 
with some confidence, then he looked at 
me out of the corner of his eye to note 
the effect, and just managed to stop 
himself from repeating the barking 
turn. Possibly he was wise, for I was 
in a dangerous mood. At that moment 
I was silently formulating a brief sum- 
mary of his character and his conduct, 
which culminated in the resolve that he 
should thenceforth work out his des- 
tiny in more sympathetic surroundings 
than I or my house were prepared to 
offer. I don’t suppose that in all my 
life I have ever been so determined 
about anything. I opened my lips to 
speak. 

Punch. 
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“Of course,” said my wife suddenly, 
“if you decide to get rid of Hymen I 
could make no objection. His pres- 
ence in the house, his very name, must 
keep you so constantly in mind of that 
distressing, that irrevocable moment of 
your life when——” #Her soft voice 


. broke and she bent her head to the dog. 


“Hymen,” she whispered pitifully. 

With a sudden impulsive gesture I 
threw myself on my knees before her, 
words of comfort and love, even of 
contrition, trembling on my lips. 

Naturally I knelt on the dog. 

Afterwards—some time afterwards— 
we sat quite close together with Hy- 
men sleeping self-consciously at our 
feet. 

“And so,” whispered my wife, “we 
will always keep him with us—for bet- 
ter for worse, to remind us of that won- 
derful day that was blessed by Hy- 
men.” 

“Amen,” I sighed. 





BROWNING IN LONDON. 


“It must, to admirers of Browning's 
writings, appear singularly appropriate 
that so cosmopolitan a poet was born 
in London.” So run the opening words 
of William Sharp’s monograph; but 
whether Camberwell, where the poet 
first saw the light on May 7, 1812, can 
be strictly termed London, is a question 
I must leave to others. Certainly, in 
consequence of the vast growth of the 
Metropolis in recent years, this district 
is now well within the bounds of that 
Greater London which seems daily to 
stretch further, and to sap away, in its 
mighty flood, the rural characteristics— 
orchards and market-gardens, “russet 
lawns and fallows gray”—which once 
circled it. But in 1812 the place, al- 
though but some three miles distant 
from Blackfriars Bridge, was as coun- 


trified as Richmond or Wimbledon. 
However Browning himself was proud 
of being a Londoner by birth, and so 
Wwe may well regard the place of his 
“kindly engendure,” as Lamb has it, as 
being an integral part of the Metropo- 
lis. “Ashamed of having been born 
in the greatest city of the world!’ he 
once exclaimed, I suppose to someone 
who had tactlessly suggested that he 
might object to being termed a cock- 
ney; “what an extraordinary thing to 
say. It suggests a wavelet in a muddy 
shallow, grimily contorting itself be- 
cause it had its birth out in the great 
ocean.” There is something not dis- 
similar between the growth of the 
poet’s fame and the accidents of his 
birthplace and various residences. Just 
as London was his home until his mar- 
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riage, so his reputation sprang up, 
amidst a limited circle, it is true, but 
still sprang up into something like 
fame; on his marriage and his sojourn- 
ings abroad, far from London's mental 
ken, it became obscured, showing but 
an intermittent light; with his final set- 
tlement in the city’s midst, it blazed 
forth in some way commensurate with 
his great and splendid genius; until, 
with his last abode in the Abbey, it 
settled itself into a star—like that Orion 
which appeared in the heavens as the 
breath quitted his body—of steadfast 
and surpassing radiance. At this mo- 
ment when the centenary of the poet’s 
birth is being remembered, it is pleas- 
ant for Londoners to recall those spots 
in the city which are connected with 
the. personality of Robert Browning. 
Perhaps no writer has been more dis- 
cussed than he; probably no poems 
have undergone so much in the way of 
exposition and elucidation (often so un- 
necessary, oftener so erroneous) as his; 
be mine the humbler duty of reminding 
the reader of the houses in our midst 
which the poet made famous by his 
presence. 

Camberwell, as we all know, was his 
birthplace, and by a letter written to 
that Mr. Fox who gave him early en- 
couragement, we learn that the actual 
house in which the poet lived with his 
parents was Hanover Cottage, South- 
ampton Street, Camberwell. This let- 
ter was dated 1833, and was accompan- 
ied by some copies of Pauline. Now 
this poem was dated as from Rich- 
mond, and it was at one time supposed 
that the Brownings had moved hither; 
but it has since transpired, on the au- 
thority of Mr. R. Barrett Browning, 
that the poet never lived at Richmond, 
and that the name was simply ap- 
pended to the poem as a mystification. 

Other places in London connected 
with Browning in these early days were 
the publishing office of Saunders and 
Ottley in Conduit Street and Mr. Fors- 
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ter’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
letters written by him from both places 
being in existence. But it is with 50 
‘Wimpole Street, the prison-home of 
Elizabeth Barrett, that we chiefly con- 
nect the name of the poet at this period 
of his career. He was introduced to 
Miss Barrett by Kenyon, to whom Avu- 
rora Leigh was subsequently dedicated. 
All the world knows—knows, I think, 
thanks to the graceless publication of 
those sacred love-letters, too much— 
the story of that courtship and that 
marriage in the neighboring St. Pan- 
cras church. There is no need to tell 
the tale again, but surely the gaunt re- 
spectability of the Wimpole Street 
houses must be illumined by that flash 
of romance which wil! irradiate the 
thoroughfare so long as it exists. No 
one, I suppose, who remembers the 
story can pass quite unmoved through 
that medical street; no one can pass be- 
neath the pillars of that heavy church 
close by without calling to mind that 
morning of September 12, 1846, when 
Miss Barrett stole out from ‘her father’s 
house and became Mrs. Browning, or 
those anniversaries of the fateful day, 
years after, when the poet came and 
reverently kissed the steps of the church 
where his life had been joined to hers. 
Henceforth their existence was, in the 
main, an exiled one: Paris, Pisa, the 
Baths of Lucca, Venice, Rome, and, 
above all, Florence, where Mrs. Brown- 
ing died in 1861, were their varied 
homes. Occasionally there were fiit- 
tings to England, and on one of these, 
in 1855, they took 13 Dorset Street, 
Portman Square, where Tennyson read 
his then just completed “Maud” to his 
hosts, what time another guest, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, made a pen-and-ink 
sketch of the Laureate. 

It was however after his wife’s death 
that Robert Browning became more 
closely identified with London than 
ever before; and as, in the first mo- 
ments of his great sorrow, he had de- 
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clared that he would never keep house 
again, he went, on his return to Eng- 
land, into the lodgings which his sis- 
ter-in-law, Miss Arabel Barrett, had 
procured for him. After a time the 
discomforts of this kind of existence 
began to prove wearisome, and it was 
not long before he sent for his belong- 
ings which had been left at Casa Guidi, 
and took No. 19 Warwick Crescent, 
“where,” as Mr. Edmund Gosse once 
wrote, “his familiar figure was so often 
seen upon the doorstep, and where he 
received, with his courteous warmth, 
such a cloud of memorable visitors.” 
Here he remained till 1887, and here 
was written The Ring and the Book, and 
much of his other work dating from this 
period. It is said that the mention of 
the home-the “second from the 
bridge,” in How it Strikes a Contempo- 
rery—had reference to the poet’s own 
house which looked out on the Padding- 
ton canal. Although Browning lived 
here for so long (in 1866, on the death 
of his father, his sister came to keep 
house for him), it can hardly have been 
a pleasant substitute for the glories of 
Florence and the unique beauty of Ven- 
ice. Perhaps the stream that ran past 
it helped him to conjure up the silent 
highways of the Bride of the Sea, how- 
ever. Certain it is that for twenty-six 
years he remained faithful to the place 
which is now no more; although in 1890 
the Society of Arts placed one of its 
memorial tablets on its front. In 1887 
Browning removed to 29 De Vere Gar- 
dens. It is known that he had previ- 
ously been in treaty for a piece of 
ground in Kensington, on which he pro- 
posed to build a house for himself; but 
his scheme came to nothing, and he 
settled on his last London home simply 
because it was well built, commodious, 
und was near Kensington Gardens; just 
as Thackeray and Millais had built for 
themselves houses near the spot of 
ereepery which Matthew Arnold loved. 
The Outlook. 
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In De Vere Gardens Browning had 
room for his many treasures, books and 
old furniture, pictures, and the thou- 
sand and one bits of bric-A-brac which 
he had collected with loving care dur- 
ing his Continental wanderings. Im- 
memor sepuicri, as it proved; for but 
two years later the end came, not here, 
but in the Italy he loved almost as 
much as he loved the city of his birth. 
Many reasons made Browning a rov- 

ing spirit, reasons with which those 
who know his life-story are familiar; 
but at the bottom of his heart he was a 
Londoner. That “veined humanity” 
which so specially characterized his na- 
ture, saw (and rejoiced) in the myriad- 
toned, unresting life of the great city, 
much that was hidden from lesser mor- 
tals. He loved the sights and sounds 
of this mighty organism; he was happy 
and content in the society which laid 
its heavy claims upon him and to which 
he attuned his manner and his interests 
so tactfully. I think that no poet who 
has ever lived could say more truth- 
fully than he: “Humani nihil alienum 
a me puto.” And so it was that he 
found much of the best happiness of 
his later life in the London of his birth. 
Some lines in his poetry seem to sug- 
gest that view of the great city which 
may be seen from the dome of its ca- 
thedral :— 

Over the ball of it, 

Peering and prying, 

How I see all of it, 

Life there outlying! 

Roughness and smoothness, 

Shine and defilement, 

Grace and uncouthness, 

One reconcilement. 
And as we stand gazing at the plain 
slab which marks his last resting-place 
in London’s Valhalla:of the mighty 
dead, those other lines, with which he 
closes “A Grammarian’s Funeral,” 
spring to our minds, “Leave him—still 
loftier than the world suspects, living 
and dying.” 

E. Beresford Chancellor. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


This time our showmen—to be accu- 
rate, Mrs, Cornwallis West—have 
caught a really attractive idea—a relief 
after the garishness of White Cities 
and the rest. Even haters of exhibi- 
tions like ourselves will have to go to 
Earl’s Court in the hope—if a forlorn 
hope—of picking up something new 
about Shakespeare’s England. Shakes- 
peare in the London of to-day, progres- 
sive London! What a sad reflection 
that Shakespeare never had a friend or 
even a relative killed in a railway acci- 
dent, never heard the newsboys bawl 
all the winers, never was brought away 
from the sweet labor of writing glori- 
ous poetry to answer idiotic inquiries 
at the telephone—that in fact he en- 
joyed few of the privileges and luxu- 
ries ‘of modern existence. But life has 
a way of offering compensations. If 
Shakespeare did not taste the delight of 
chasing a motor-’bus he was spared the 
humiliation of having to dodge one; if 
he had to find his way home at night 
in the dark his eye was not outraged by 
mammoth. posters advertising some 
scoundrel or safe-cure in the glare of 
a million-horse-power arc-lamp; if he 
had to walk home at all he was not an- 
noyed by being shot through a tube 
that looks and sometimes smells like a 
sewer; if his plays were represented on 
what we should reckon a very crude 
and imperfect stage, they were not 
“presented” by American crews with a 
terrific twanging accent, and he had no 
leading ladies to be photographed for 
press purposes three times a day. The 
negative and positive advantages he 
enjoyed, and positive and negative dis- 
advantages he endured, are all set 
forth in rather a curious book that has 
come our way.' It is curious in idea, 
_ and still more in the mode of carrying 
‘Life in Shakespeare's England,” By J. D. 


Wilson. a oe At the University Press. 


1911. 3s. 6d. net. 


out the idea. After raising our hopes 
it promptly smothers them; but with.a 
little care and patience in reading one 
finds a real picture, or perhaps: we 
should say adumbration, of the life of 
Shakespeare’s time. The idea is to 
present that life in the actual words of 
men, more or less literary, of Shakes- 
peare’s time. The choice of authors 
drawn on for this prose anthology may 
be found a little puzzling at first, but 
in the long run, the plan works out 
satisfactorily. May we be able to say 
as much of the Earl’s Court plan! This 
book .should certainly be in _ the 
“Shakespeare Library” of the exhibi- 
tion, as no doubt it will be. The idea 
of having a collection of books about 
Shakespeare for intelligent visitors to 
read is good; but we do not know why 
they should be exclusively modern, as 
Messrs. Smith announce. Cannot Pro- 
fessor Gollancz, “honorary adviser,” 
remedy this? However, a reference li- 
brary of modern Shakespeare books— 
provided Bacon-Shakespeare is barred 
—will be useful to any who go to 
“Shakespeare's England” with a 
thought for Shakespeare, though few 
there be that will. 

We know quite well how Shakes- 
peare through his transforming imag- 
ination saw men and their activities 
and surroundings. It is none the less 
pleasant and useful to observe these 
through a multitude of other eyes. 
Roger Ascham, Bacon, Nicholas Breton, 
Hakluyt, Lyly, Thomas Nashe, Sir 
Thomas Overbury, ‘Raleigh, Sidney— 
here are eyes and temperaments varied 
enough to enable an average human be- 
ing of the twentieth century to conjec- 
ture how the world looked to an aver- 
age human being of the sixteenth. It 
is this average picture we get in Mr. 
Wilson’s book, and it is this that gives 
the volume its value. Men going about 
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their ordinary business or pleasure, un- 
conscious of being watched, are de- 
scribed in snatches of prose taken from 
writers who probably never dreamed of 
being quoted and taiked of three hun- 
dred years after they were laid in the 
churchyard. Sport, literature, adven- 
ture, drama—in short, all the usual oc- 
cupations of men, are dealt with. The 
selections are made with considerable 
tact, though there is some disproportion 
in the passages that might throw light 
on the things that chiefly interested 
Sakespeare, the things he thought and 
wrote about, and above all on the the- 
atre he wrote for. One hoped that an 
editor with so broad an acquaintance 
with the records of the time might have 
chanced on many an illuminating pas- 
sage which we had missed on music. 
Did Shakespeare have any music at all 
in his theatre beyond the occasional 
songs and choruses and the fanfares? 
If he had an orchestra of any sort, how 
was it made up? Of all this we learn 
nothing fresh; and if there is anything 
generally unknown but existing, it is a 
pity Mr. Wilson has not earned the 
gratitude of musical students by print- 
ing it. It is a curious fact that most 
of our conjectures about this subject 
are based on the instruments men- 
tioned in the first translations of 
the Bible. A few are mentioned 
here and there: in Shakespeare’s 
own plays, for instance. Shakespeare 
knew precisely what an organ was 
and a flute and a viol and lute; he re- 
fers to their characteristic qualities; 
but only in the early Bibles do we 
find the members of what we should 
now call the orchestra enumerated. 
The translators had to take the nearest 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
equivalents for Hebrew instruments of 
which little was known, and most of it 
known wrong, and so we are justified 
in assuming, or rather compelled to as- 
sume, that the rebecks, sackbuts, flutes 
and the rest made up what was then 
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considered the tip-top thing in bands. 
We do not know that anyone has ever 
tried the experiment of having any 
Elizabethan music played on such a 
band, and if the experiment were tried 
modern ears would hardly be pleased. 
None the less the experiment ought to 
be seriously tried at EHarl’s Court. 
There must be a good many who would 
like to hear the effect. 

After all, with the one exception of 
Purcell, no notable English musician 
has ever been associated with the thea- 
tre. Locke and Blow, and later, Arne, 
Balfe, Wallace and Bishop need not se- 
riously be taken into account. Pur- 
cell wrote a large quantity of incidental 
music for plays; but in only a few cases 
did he collaborate with the dramatist; 
his music was mainly composed for re- 
vivals of plays that had first seen the 
light in the days of his youth. He 
was not an opera-writer, for he left 
only one opera, “Dido and A®neas.” 
Probably Shakespeare would be con- 
tent with a small number of instru- 
ments; and if ever he asked for over- 
tures and entr’actes it is strange that 
none should have come down to us. 
The finest works of our musicians 
down to Purcell’s time were inspired 
by the Roman services; the mighty 
men, Byrde, Tallis, and Phillips, and a 
dozen smaller men, wrote all their im- 
portant music for the Church. The con- 
certs for viols and for virginal pieces 
are without exception inferior in idea 
though not in technical workmanship: 
they were penned to please the patron’s 
ear, and seldom with any higher pur- 
pose. Anyhow, it was in the church 
and the music-rooms in the halls of the 
great that our musicians seem to have 
found their most congenial employ- 
ment, not the theatre. It was not un- 
til the iron heel of Puritanism had well- 
nigh crushed all artistic life out of 
England that Davenant, unable to get 
a license for play-acting, went back to 
the masque form of Campion and the 
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earliest poet-musicians, and devised the 
entertainment with “songs and dances” 
which later blossomed into the Resto- 
ration drama, that ignoble form of 
drama which gave Purcell employment 
and caused him to write so much mu- 
sic which we can never hear as he in- 
tended it to be heard. As we trace the 
growth of dramatic music from its be- 
ginnings with Davenant we are bound 
to think that Shakespeare, passionate 
lover of music though he was, must have 
been content with very sketchy and 
thin strains. As yet positive evidence 
is lacking. But this at least we can 
hazard: that while overtures and in- 
terludes were absent there must have 
been a good deal of incidental music. 
Directions for “still music” and various 
other kinds of music are frequent in 
many of the plays of the time. The 
orchestra was not stereotyped then, as 
it now is: even so late a day as Han- 
del’s saw nothing of the kind: musi- 
cians wrote for the particular instru- 
ments they thought suitable to the oc- 
casion and did not trouble about those 
they left unemployed; and I feel cer- 
tain that if Shakespeare wanted a band 
of flutes or recorders he simply asked 
for and got it; if he wanted trumpets or 
oboes or trombones or lutes he would 
get them too. We may be sure of one 
other thing: wind-instruments must 
have been much more in _ favor 
for theatrical purposes than strings; 
and for accompaniments to songs 
of course the lute was most in 
use. Chests of viols might be 
found in numberless private houses; 
but whereas four or five viols would 
make very little effect in a large the- 
atre open to the sky, the same number 
of members of the flute or the oboe fam- 
ily would make quite a respectable 
amount of sound. So far as there 
was anything approaching a theatre 
band in  Shakespeare’s day it 
would consist mainly of wood-wind 
and trumpets and sackbuts added 
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for special effects on special occasions. 

Nicholas Breton is made great use 
of; and we doubt whether his vision of 
sixteenth-century life is calculated to 
make many of us wish we had been 
born three centuries ago. There is a 
good deal too much of early rising for 
this generation. The domestic servant 
of to-day would point-blank refuse to 
rise at two hours after midnight to be- 
gin her labors; one hears of barristers 
getting up at five to peruse their briefs, 
but how many do it? 10 A.M. seems 
very early to make preparation for din- 
ner. Charles Lamb’s account of how, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he rose at five on dark, chilly win- 
ter mornings to concoct jokes for the 
daily press is appalling enough; but 
can anyone picture Shakespeare at that 
hour thrashing the last act of “Romeo 
and Juliet” out of a drowsy brain? It 
is unthinkable—yet it may be true. One 
wonders at what hour Ben Jonson 
broke his fast after a night at the 
“Mermaid.” Still, while servants 
other than personal attendants were 
hustled off to bed early in the evening, 
and tradesmen and all honest citizens 
counted it something of a scandal to 
be up after nine, what we should now 
call the upper classes seem to have re- 
tired late and risen early—and perhaps 
this accounts for the large quantity of 
literary work some of them achieved. 
Few if any modern men with the ar- 
tistic gifts of Overbury or Breton or 
Raleigh would find time to pen the 
lengthy, often interminable, accounts 
of current affairs they left behind them, 
descriptions not written for profit, but, 
as Lamb might have said, for the fun 
of the thing. 

Existence was glorious and vigorous 
in those spacious days of Elizabeth, as 
we all know; and one fact stands out 
clearly from every page of this book— 
the energy and thoroughness with 
which all things were done. Men 
faced mental problems and practical 
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difficulties with an antique Roman con- 
fidence in themselves and their power 
to conquer; and even more striking is 
the way in which they prepared them- 
selves for the business of life. Surely, 
one thinks, they meant to live for ever. 
At fifty or sixty your buccaneering ad- 
venturer esteemed himself still a young 
man, and went forth gaily to fresh ex- 
ploits of murder and robbery or hon- 
est warfare; the student labored at his 
books to the last as if he were content 
simply to go on ripening or could carry 
his learning into the next world and 
use it there. This fearlessness and un- 
questioning faith in the continuity and 
eternal usefulness of life permeates the 
work of every man of Shakespeare's 
epoch save Shakespeare. In him alone 
in that age of giants we find some- 
thing of the modern sense of the futil- 
ity of things. Roger Ascham sol- 
emnly, Raleigh joyously and Breton hu- 
morously, all manifest and proclaim an 
unquenchable interest @n mankind and 
all modes of human activity; and it is 
this attitude and temper which helped 
the men of Shakespeare's time at best 
to accomplish stupendous feats and 
at worst to live and die manfully. 
Time brings not back the mastodon: 
will it ever bring back the brave spirit 
The Saturday Review. 
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and splendid confidence of the Eliza- 
bethan age? 

It was an adventurous—which is to 
say an out-ofdloors—age, and sport, 
when no fighting was going forward, 
played a huge part. There were stu- 
dents, of course, who cloistered them- 
selyes and grew pale for leve of learn- 
ing, and there were merchants who 
stuck to their desks and ledgers for 
love of wealth. But the average Eng- 
lish gentleman, even if he loved books, 
must have spent many hours a day in 
the open air. Shakespeare, player, 
playwright and poet, evidently knew 
the details of all the popular forms of 
sport—see, for instance, Mr. Madden’s 
“Diary of Master William Silence.” 
Men then, as now, specialized: there 
were those who did nothing but pore 
over books, and those who spent their 
lives a-chasing the deer. But the 
men who made the history of the time, 
and even those who wrote it, showed 
their wisdom in combining the active 
with the meditative life; and if we 
want to regain the Elizabethan confi- 
dence, cheerfulness and courage to 
face life we must cut down our book- 
ish, moody hours and, by more of the 
open-air life, regain the Elizabethan 
healthy body. 





_ THE “COMFORTABLE.” 


The statics of middle-class success are 
best conveyed by the terms “comfort- 
able” and “respectable,” and it is our 
boast that they have.no eqnivalent in 
any other language. Indeed, as the 
industrialism upon which our middle- 
class prosperity is built has spread 
upon the Continent, these werds have 
been adopted from English into other 
languages. But the qualities they cen- 
note will always retain somethiug char- 
acteristically British. They attest, in- 
deed, the historical priority of our place 


in modern civilization. “Comfort is 
the only thing our civilization can give 
us,” affirms Mr. Podgers, a character 
in one of Oscar Wilde’s romances, and 
this undoubtedly expresses the senti- 
ments of most of those who are com- 
fortable and respectable. The connec- 
tion between these two terms is so 
close that respectability may almost be 
treated as in effect the spiritual coun- 
terpart of the comfortable. 

The areas of the two may not indeed 
be quite coterminous. For we even 
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speak of persons born of “pour but re- 
spectable” parents. But, even as it 
stands, the conjunction always carries 
a suspicion of paradox, suggesting some 
surprise that respectability could co-ex- 
ist with poverty. Nor can it properly, 
for when a poor family is commended 
for “keeping itself respectable,” some 
concealment of the insignia of poverty, 
some simulation of comfort, is normally 
implied. A certain level of comfort is 
required. to win a safe respectability. 
It may be alleged that respectability re- 
fers primarily to character, not to pos- 
sessions, and in some sense this is true, 
but it is mostly character as expressed 
in external modes of living, and like 
almost every middle-class sentiment it 
is rooted in the sense of property. <A 
respectable family is one that is ‘“‘com- 
fortably off,” and the enjoyment 
of a “respectable” income is syn- 
onymous with “comfortable circum- 
stances.” 

This idea of “comfort” represents a 
conservative, and in the main a mate- 
rialistic, view of life. For the first 
image called up by comforts is of the 
sorts of goods which are most feli- 
citously termed “creature comforts.” 
We can clearly visualize the man who 
is “fond of his creature comforts.” In- 
deed, from the declared standpoint of 
most women, man in general may so 
be characterized. Differing in con- 
crete detail with the tastes of particu- 
lar men, these comforts yet form a 
special line of material existence. Be- 
low them are the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life; above them the lux- 
uries. It is this middling place that 
gives to comforts their solidity and se- 
curity, essentials of the truly comfort- 
able. A necessary, or even a conven- 
ience is too direly utilitarian to foster 
any feeling of pride or contentment in 
its possession. It is too ordinary to 
gather any strong sense of enjoyment 
around it. On the other hand, the 
things we call luxuries have too much 
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volatility and are too insecurely incor- 
porated in any standard of living. No 
doubt most of the comforts of to-day - 
were the luxuries of yesterday, and so 
afford a measure of material progress; 
but the sort of satisfaction which they 
yield is quite unique. So far as in- 
dustry, thrift, and other incentives to 
the acquisition of property are affected 
by a sense of personal enjoyment to 
be got from ownership, it is the love of 
comforts that plays the largest opera- 
tive part. It is not, of course, that a 
man seriously and soberly ranks com- 
fort above the satisfaction of bare 
needs, but merely that it acts more 
vividly upon his sluggish imagination. 

But, of course, “comfort” is not con- 
fined to material considerations, though 
based upon them. A thoroughly com- 
fortable man must have comfortable 
views, if indeed it is not more com- 
fortable to have no views at all. On 
matters intellectual or moral, he must 
at any rate avgid the uncomfortable. 
Political and social conservatism, re- 
ligious, literary, artistic orthodoxy, are 
his proper spiritual sustenance, and he 
evolves an easy cunning for the eva- 
sion or rejection of emotions and ideas 
which, by their acute, painful, or de- 
pressing nature, are liable to disturb 
the basic seat of comfort—the diges- 
tion. A nice instinct of self-defence 
keeps him away from the problem-play, 
or the novel that handles the root is- 
sues of religion, sex, or property— 
themes apparentiy designed to make 
him feel uncomfortable. In London and 
a few other-large centres of “culture,” 
groups of ubiquitous and highly voca- 
ble persons in their little clubs, leagues, 
societies, and coteries for the promo- 
tion of advanced ideas fondly imagine 
that the new drama or some fresh- 
sprouting heterodoxy in.art, music, or 
poetry will capture the spirit of the 
age. But the real spirit of our age is 
comfort, and it lies low and avoids the 
nets. The great solid masses of mid- 
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dle-class comfortable homes _ still 
form “the backbone” of the nation. 
They have to pretend, indeed, that the 
dominion has passed from them to the 
masses; but they know better in their 
hearts. Even the disturbing events of 
the last year or two have not gravely 
alarmed them. They do not seriously 
contemplate the possibility of their 
comforts being taken from them and 
their respectability being undermined. 
When they do, they will make a splen- 
did rally round a banner on which 
will be inscribed in large letters, “Reli- 
gion,” “Social Order,’ “The Constitu- 
tion,’ “The Country,” and “The 
Throne.” But each man will really be 
fighting for his bit of comfort—the real 
fruits of civilization. 

We are aware that the “comfortable” 
by no means exhausts the full content 
of middle-class success. It is, as we 
have said, its statics; its dynamics con- 
sist in a complicated set of activities 
and strivings, mainly woven by the lust 
of personal self-assertion, and incident- 
ally yielding valuable social results, 
But such energies, even though some- 
times they strain the limits of domes- 

The Nation. 
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tic comfort, are kept in tolerably close 
control by the reins of respectability. 
It took a good many generations for 
the active spirit of Protestantism and 
Puritanism, which furnished the en- 
ergy for business life, to work through 
its earlier zest for work and its suspi- 
cion of mere enjoyment, The economic 
values of the thrift, industry, honesty, 
and forethought, which were cardinal 
virtues of the sectaries, have earned a 
dubious reward. For the commercial 
prosperity they have wrought has 
bowed their spirit under the yoke of 
comfort. The timidity of thought and 
feeling, rightly imputed to the middle- 
classes in this and other countries, 
their tepidness and compromise in mat- 
ters of religion, politics, or other arts 
of conduct, are rightly attributable in 
the last resort to the dead hand of com- 
fort and respectability which the de- 
ceitfulness of riches has laid upon 
them. Sober-minded, pious persons 
still denounce the luxury and frivolity 
which they associate with worldliness. 
But they are usually blind to the far 
subtler and more pervasive snares of 
comfort. 





THE SCIENTIFIC CRIMINAL. 


The series of violent crimes commit- 
ted recently in France by a gang of 
robbers who used motor cars and au- 
tomatic rifles is as good an illustration 
as one could have of the intelligent 
criminal’s habit of making the re- 
sources of science serve his purpose. 
Robbery is robbery and does not 
change in essence; neither does mur- 
der; and Bonnot, as highwayman and 
murderer, had no ideas which could 
not have been taught to him by Dick 
Turpin. The difference between the 
two was that the apparatus of a much 
more highly developed science was at 
the disposal of Bonnot, who was run to 
earth and killed in a house at Choisy-le- 


Roi, near Paris. Macaulay said that 
the key to safety for the highwayman 
was skill and courage in horsemanship. 
The key to safety for the latest crim- 
inal is skill and a cool nerve in driving 
a motorcar. The advantage of the in- 
telligent criminal is that his use of 
science always places him just a little 
ahead of the scientific precautions 
taken for detecting him and catching 
him. This is bound to be so, and it 
cannot be helped. But, of course, 
every efficient Criminal Investigation 
Department quickly brings itself 
abreast of the criminal; and the crim- 
inal is robbed of his advantage till 
science puts some new one in his 
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hands. When railways were first used 
criminals had a happy means of escape 
that served them very well till the tele- 
graph brought it about that the speed 
of a train availed no more than that 
of the Tantivy trot. So far as we re- 
member, the first criminal who was 
worsted by the speed of a steamship 
was Muller, who committed a notorious 
murder in a train in London. He es- 
eaped to New York in a sailing ship, 
and probably would not have been heard 
of again had not a London detective, 
who traced him a few days later to 
the docks, been able to take a passage 
himself in a steamer for New York. 
When the murderer landed at New 
York the detective was waiting for him. 
Time passes, and criminals escape in 
steamers that are not likely to be over- 
hauled during the voyage, but wireless 
telegraphy keeps the detectives ac- 
quainted with all the secrets of the 
ship. A scientific discovery sometimes 
tells at once in favor of the law— 
wireless telegraphy is a case in point, 
and Crippen was arrested by its means 
—but much more frequently it is the 
other way. Yet even when the advan- 
tage is to the criminal it is but tempo- 
rarily enjoyed. For example, the mo- 
tor car bandits of France will be met 
on their own terms by a special corps 
of the police, also using swift motor 
cars and also armed with the best pis- 
tols. What will then be the next step 
of the artist in crime? We daresay 
that before long there will be a rob- 
bery committed with the help of an 
aeroplane. In the distant future when 
it will be already out of date to think 
of motor cars as fast, there will be an 
international aeroplane police vested 
with authority to disregard the imag- 
inary frontiers of nations in the clouds 
and to bring to book predatory airmen. 

The French motor-car bandits con- 
sisted of a gang, it is believed, of a 
dozen men. It is probable that in a 
confused and heady way they con- 
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nected their crimes with some sort of 
Anarchist philosophy. They believed 
themselves to be the victims of society. 
They repaired the injury so far as they 
could by making new victims. They 
carefully enriched themselves as the 
representatives of a class which had 
too long been kept out of its own. They 
were slightly different, we imagine, 
from the Russian international robbers 
who were created by the Russian rev- 
olution and had at first some germs of 
“a cause,” but soon became frankly the 
most self-centred of criminals, and 
would not have thought it worth while 
to publish, like Bonnot, a dying mani- 
festo about social injustice. The Letts 
were responsible for the Houndsditch 
murders, and two of them came to their 
end in Sidney Street. The French 
gang, which is now broken up, planned 
the Rue Ordener crime in Paris in De- 
cember of last year, when a bank mes- 
senger carrying money was shot out- 
side a branch of the Société Générale. 
Last February some of the gang were 
traced in a motor car, and a Paris po- 
liceman tried to stop them in the Place 
du Havre. He was shot dead and 
the car disappeared. On March 25th 
the gang committed the most startling 
crime of all. A new motor car which was 
being driven for delivery to its owner 
along the road between Paris and Fon- 
tainebleau was stopped near Mont- 
geron, where the road passes through 
the Forest of Senart. The whole plot 
had been carefully thought out. A 
man in the road held up a handkerchief 
to stop the car, and it was already go- 
ing slowly, as the spot chosen for seiz- 
ing it was where the toad was being 
mended. As the car stopped three 
other men sprang out of the forest 
and shot the chauffeur. The chanf- 
feur’s companion, badly wounded, 
rolled off his seat and was left for 
dead on the road. The car was then 
driven back to Paris, where, appar- 
ently, the four criminals were joined by 
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two others. Thence the car went 
twenty miles to Chantilly, where the 
chief part of the criminals’ scheme wag 
to be effected. There was no hitch 
whatever in the plot. When they ar- 
rived at a branch of the Société Génér- 
ale a respectable-looking young woman 
was waiting outside the bank door to 
give them a signal. She signalled that 
the way was clear. Four of them en- 
tered the bank and killed the two 
clerks. Then they stole a large sum 
of money, rushed out to the car. and 
drove off. By this time people, alarmed 
by the sound of shots, were running to 
the bank, and the criminals in the car 
fired in all directions. So far they had 
shown all the necessary foresight. Soon 
they were to show remarkable quick- 
ness in taking a decision and singular 
daring in acting on it. Near Asnidres 
something went wrong with the car, 
and the criminals knew that any mo- 
ment the police might be on their track. 
They abandoned the car as a slow train 
Was seen approaching, ran up an em- 
bankment, and boarded the train as it 
passed. At St. Lazare Station, when 
the train reached Paris, they passed 
out amongst the crowd into the streets 
quite unsuspected. 

Since that day several arrests have 
been made. Carouy, Raymond (known 
as “La Science”), Soudy, Rodriguez, 
Bélonie, Boué, and Dieudonné all 
await their trial. On Wednesday, April 
24th, M. Jouin, the deputy chief of the 
detective service, was following up a 
clue at a shop in Ivry when he unex- 
pectedly came upon Bonnot, the chauf- 
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feur of the gang. M. Jouin and an- 
other detective were examining a room 
in the house when Bonnot started up 
from a corner with an automatic pistol. 
He shot M. Jouin dead, seriously 
wounded the other man, and escaped 
through the window. The last scene 
was at Choisy-le-Roi, when Bonnot 
was besieged in a garage, much as 
the Houndsditch murderers were be- 
sieged in Sidney Street. Troops of the 
Republican Guard fired on the house 
and sappers mined it while five thou- 
sand persons looked on. Artillery was 
in reserve. At last a dynamite cart- 
ridge, skilfully placed by a plucky lieu- 
tenant, exploded, the house fell alont 
the ears of the defenders—Bononot au“ 
his companion named Dubois—and 
Bonnot was captured and carried ferth 
dying. His will and manifesto were 
found. He had written the end of it 
in pencil during the siege. It was a 
strange mixture of vanity, self-pity, 
and mental perversion. He remarked 
that he died famous. He had uever 
had achance. He had never known a 
mother’s care. Socieiy was a hideous 
crime, and his own crimes were no 
worse than those of smug members of 
the accepted system. Science, it seems, 
has given the criminal such a leadly 
weapon in the automatic pistol that the 
police must respond with dynamite; and 
as sieges, which had almost been for- 
gotten since the Cato Street plot, are 
now almost a part of police routine, 
perhaps the apparatus for conducting 
them will be inciuded in the armory of 
an ordinary police station. 





THE CONVERGENCE OF THE TWAIN. 
(Lines on the loss of the “Titanic.”) 


In a solitude of the sea, 
Deep from human vanity, 
And the Pride of Life that planned her, stilly couches she. 
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II. 
Steel chambers, late the pyres 
Of her salamandrine fires 
Cold currents thrid, and turn to rhythmic tidal lyres. 


III. 
Qver the mirrors meant 
To glass the opulent 
The sea-worm cra wls—grotesque, slimed, dumb, indifferent. 


IV. 
Jewels in joy designed 
To ravish the sensuous mind 
Lie lightless, all their sparkles bleared and black and blind. 


We 
Dim moon-eyed fishes near 
The daintily gilded gear, 
Gaze querying “What does all this sumptuousness down here?” 


VI. 
Well: while was fashioning 
This ship of swiftest wing, 
The Immanent Will that stirs and urges everything, 


VIL. 
Prepared a sinister Mate 
For her—so gaily great— 
A Shape of Ice, for the time far and dissociate. 


VIII. 
And as the smart ship grew 
In stature, grace and hue, 
In shadowy silent distance grew the Iceberg too. 


IX. 
Alien they seemed to be: 
No mortal eye could see 
The intimate welding of their later history, 


xX. 
Or sign that they were bent 
By paths coincident 
On being anon twin halves of one august event; 


XI. 
Till the Spinner of the Years 
Said “Now!” The which each hears, 
And consummation comes, and jars two hemispheres. 
The Fortnightly Review. , Thomas Hardy. 
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From the press of A, F. Formiggini 
in Genoa, comes Alle Fonti della Vita, a 
charming bit of book-making. Paper, 
type, margins, and above all the plates 
with which the work is lavishly illus- 
trated, leave nothing to be desired. The 
author (Dr. W. Mackenzie) an Mnglish- 
man, resident in Genoa, and writing in 
Italian, makes use of his four hundred 
pages to draw from a minute considera- 
tion of certain biological phenomena a 
number of philosophical conclusions. 
He aims, as he explicitly tells us, not 
at an explanation of the nature of life 
itself, as his title might seem to imply, 
but rather at working hypotheses 
which may enable his fellowmen to un- 
derstand a little better the nature of 
the world about them and their own 
place in it. The biological foundation 
is carefully and thoughtfully laid. The 
author has collected and sifted a vast 
amount of material, and a full and 
well-arranged bibliography makes it 
possible for the reader to verify his 
references with a minimum of labor. 
On the philosophical side Dr. Macken- 
zie’s reading would seem to have been 
leas extensive; and if this gives at 
times an independence to his point of 
view and a freshness to his conclusions 
which are pleasing, we should often feel 
more certain of his precise standpoint 
if he would postulate it for us in the 
terms of some other author. When he 
writes of the all-pervading and com- 
pelling life-principle of the universe, 
that life-force, of which all that repro- 
duces itself is but a part, an off-shoot 
or bye-product, we wish he had told us 
how nearly M. Bergson’s élan vitale cor- 
responds to his notion. So, when he 
discusses the “world-soul,” it would 
have been a gain had he told us, not 
merely that the theory was not original 
with him, but with which of the many 
expositions of the doctrine he found 


himself most in accord. Dr. Macken- 
zie repeatedly emphasizes a viewpoint, 
which—if we may judge by purely neg- 
ative evidence—he seems to feel is his 
alone. When, he says, an effect is pro- 
duced by an undetermined cause, dif- 
fering in no respect that our perception 
can detect from another effect of which 
we know the cause, it makes no differ- 
ence whether this be the cause in the 
first case or not; for all practical pur- 
poses we have a right so to consider it. 
Now, Dr. Mackenzie may not consider 
this a “pragmatic” point of view, but 
we can but feel surprised that a man 
who holds it makes no reference at all 
in his pages to Professor James. Again, 
the theory of a sub-conscious perception 
of the wsthetic is supported by a sin- 
gle pair of authorities, who, in double 
harness raise a smile,—Aristotle and 
Rodin. And, in the realm of practical 
ethics, the conclusion which Dr. Mac- 
kenzie states most emphatically hag 
been reached before him, though he 
does not seem to realize it, by many 
paths of thought and many thinkers, 
notably by St. Paul. But these omis- 
sions may easily be corrected in a sec- 
ond edition, thus rendering more ef- 
fective a book already useful, one of 
the many books of these last few years 
which show that biologists are begin- 
ning to realize their true mission to 
Philosophy, which they are come “not 
to destroy but to fulfil.” 


Miss Jane Addams’s “A New Con- 
science and an Ancient Evil” (Mac- 
millan Co.) has already been published, 
in part, in McClure’s Magazine but will 
reach new readers in its present form. 
It containg the results of painstaking 
study of the social evil and the white 
slave traffic, primarily in Chicago, but 
elsewhere in the United States as well. 
Written with perfect candor, yet with 
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absolute delicacy, it depicts conditions 
of which the average American has only 
a vague and general idea. The tempta- 
tions which beset young girls in depart- 
ment stores, in factories and in domes- 
tic service and the bold and heartless 
work of the men and women in the 
white slave traffic who lie in wait 
for immigrants and for helpless 
and discouraged working girls, 
often with the connivance of the 
police, are described by Miss Ad- 
dams from _ information procured 
from many authoritative sources. 
It is a melancholy and appalling exposi- 
tion; yet Miss Addams believes that 
there is a “new conscience” in this 
country awakening to the great evil, 
and manifesting itself in improved le- 
gal enactments, in the amelioration of 
economic conditions, in the moral edu- 
cation and legal protection of children, 
in philanthropic movements for rescue 
and prevention and in increased social 
control. Miss Addams’s book is a 
painful one; but it is also profoundly 
appealing and awakening. 

The author of that successful book 
“The City of the Dinner Pail,” now 
presents a brief account of the rise and 
progress of the mill-system, called 
“The Factory.” Jonathan Thayer 
Lincoln shows the same grasp of his 
facts and eminent lucidity of presenta- 
tion that marked his earlier volume. 
Originally given as lectures before the 
students of Dartmouth, the chapters 
might have been far more expanded and 
become a book of authority in its realm. 
He studies the start of the system with 
Arkwright and carries the reader down 
to modern Socialism. He is instruc- 
tive, interesting, and _ philosophical. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Vernon IL. Kellogg’s “Beyond War” 
is a novel treatment of an ancient, and 
much-contested, subject. Prof. Kel- 
logg is sure that war’s rude clamor is 
to cease within a thousand years or 
so. He opens his argument from an 
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entirely individual point, the very first 
possibility of a man, that ape-like crea- 
ture recently discovered and supposed 
to be a missing link. He rises thence 
through Homo Primigenius te Homo 
Priscus to Homo Sapiens, contending 
that evolutionary deduction promises 
the presence sooner or later of Homo 
Superioris. He declares that, while 
it cannot be shown that Homo 
Priscus came from Homo Primi- 
genius; yet since Priscus came, there 
has been no radical change in the shape 
of man’s body or brain, only a grad- 
ual process of uplift. Therefore Homo 
Superioris yet to be, will merely emerge 
out of the centuries and, arriving at 
last, will know enough not to fight. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


The theories of students and college 
professors are rapidly changing about 
many things, in these bustling days 
and amid medern discoveries; but in 
nothing more radically than in the 
realm of history. The series of papers, 
which Prof. James Harvey Davis pre- 
sents in “The New History,” are bound 
together in spirit rather than in mat- 
ter: for, with all their variety of sub- 
ject, they are one strong appeal to the 
world of thought for a rational presen- 
tation of history. The initial essay, 
from which the book obtains its title, 
makes sport of the old text books with 
their dreary lists of kings and political 
events. Some of the best-honored his- 
tories come in for severe handling. The 
author pleads for a history of the peo- 
ple, their life, art, beliefs, a positive 
history “in which the personal, anev- 
dotal, transient, and fantastic shall 
give way to the permanent achieve- 
ments of the time.” He further pleads 
for the doing away of artificial divi- 
sions into periods and then proceeds to 
demolish “the fall of Rome,” in a man- 
ner to make Gibbon—and his follow- 
ers—blush. It is all interesting and 
modern and well worth while. Mac- 
millan Co. 





